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OSBORNE RAINER, JR., 
DIES IN BOSTON FIRE 


Campaign To Wipe 


Out Rats Is Offered 
Elba Business Houses 


By Dr. G. L. Weidner, 

County Health Officer 

A case of Brill’s Fever, 
Typhus, in Elba, reminds us 
that the control of rats need- 
ed to keep down disease 
requires a year round pro- 
gram with the cooperation 
of the whole community. 

A program now available 
with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Health 
and the United States Public 
Health Service through the 
Coffee County Health De- 
partment will enable Elba 
to not only kill rats, but also 
to help prevent the breeding 
of rats in such large num- 
bers and thus promises a 
more lasting benefit than 
just killing rats. 

The plan is that of ob- 
taining a trained supervisor 
to be furnished without cost 
to local people. The Public 
Health Service will also fur- 
nish a truck and transporta- 
tion of materials. Th® ma- 
terials will consist of brick, 
cement, tin and wire needed 
to repair buildings in the 
business area for the pur- 
pose of rat stoppage. After 
the stoppage of rat runs, the 
closing of openings around 
plumbing pipes and electric 
conduits, etc., the whole area 
is poisoned as a block of 
buildings. Trapping is then 
continued the year around. 

The rat stoppage is for 
the purpose not only of keep 


ing rats out, but also to keep | 


them away from places of 
easy nesting and to keep 
them away from food. De- 
prived of an easy source of 
food rats breed less rapidly. 
If we can keep food away 
from rats we can go a long 
way toward reducing the rat 
population. Covering gar- 
bage is another way to keep 
food away from rats and in 
this the cooperation of all 
citizens is needed. 

The program outlined is 
being offered to the City 
Council of the City of Elba 
and to the business men and 
citizens for their approval. 
The Health Department is 
ready to provide the service 
if the local people wish its 
assistance. The cost to local 
people will be for the re- 
pairs needed for rat stop- 
page, and the cost of poison 
and bait used. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Salter 
of Monroeville spent Sunday 
in Elba with Rev and Mrs. 
C. P Roberts and Mrs. Alice 
Salter. 

Yeoman Sam Collier, who 
is stationed at New York, 
was the guest of relatives in 
Elba during the week end. 
Mrs. Collier returned to 
New York with him Monday 


and will spend some time]. 


there. 


- Rev. and Mrs. Beasley 
and daughter, Lamargaret, 
of Mt. Pleasant, were visi- 
tors to Elba Saturday, guests 
of Mrs. Pinckard. 


Mr. M. C. Rowe of Dothan 
was in Elba the latter part 
of last week transacting 
business. 


Miss Maggie Dean Clark, 
student at the University of 
Alabama, was at home for 
Thanksgiving holidays. 


Friends in Elba of Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne Rainer, of 
Montgomery, former resi- 
dents of Elda, will regret to 
learn that their son, Os- 
borne, Jr., was one of the 
victims of the Boston Night 
Club fire. The night club 
death toll has reached near 
five hundred, and many oth- 
ers are in critical conditions. 

Young Rainer was attend 
ing school in Boston and had 
gone to the club with friends 
Sunday evening. Rainer’s 
Lody was returened to Mont 
gomery Wednesday where 
burial occurred. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Notice of change of ser- 
vices: 

Bible Study each Sunday 
at 10:00 A, M. 

Preaching 1st and 38rd 
Sundays, 11:00 A. M., and 
every Sunday evening at 
7:00 P. M. A cordial wel- 
come to attend all services. 


iNew Order Releases 


Farm Machinery In 
Hands Of Dealers 


Farmers over the county 
will be interested in Ration- 
ing Order C, which releases 
certain farm machinery now 
in the hands of dealers and 
for the transfer of which no 
purchase certificate is nec- 
essary. Under the head of 
planting, seeding and fertil- 
izing machinery are listed 
ithe following items: Plant- 
ers, horse and tractor drawn, 
1 row one horse corn plant- 
ers; 1 row, one horse corn 
and cotton planters; 1 row 
two horse corn and cotton 
planters; broadcast seeders; 
garden planters, horse or 
tractor drawn. 

Plow and Listers; mold 
board plows, horse drawn; 
walking one horse steel bot- 
tom; walking, one horse 
chilled bottom ; walking, two 
horse and larger. Stalk 
cutters, cultivators and 
weeders; cultivators, horse 
drawn; 1 horse, all types; 
1 row walking; 1 row riding 
two rows and over. : 

Rationing Order C contin- 
ues to freeze machinery in 
hands of manufacturers and 
distributors until distribu- 
tion or other release orders 
are issued. 

Coffee County Farm Mc- 
chinery Rationing Commit- 
tee is expecting instructions 
relative to machinery that 
must be rationed within the 
near future. When instruc- 
tions are received all inter- 
ested parties will be notified 


Miss Blanche Ray, teacher 
in the high school, visited 
1elatives in Tuscaloosa, dur- 
ing the holidays. 


Friends of Miss Willie 
Blue will regret to learn of 
her illness at Hubbard’s hos- 
pital in Montgomery, where 
she underwent an operation 
last Saturday. She is re- 
ported to be getting along 
nicely, 


Mr. and Mrs. Milford Col_ 
lier, of Port St. Joe, Fla., 
spent Thanksgiving in Elba 
with relatives. 


Mr. Claude R. White, of 
Atlanta, Ga, visited rela- 
tives in Elba last week. 


Your Winter Driving 


Will be more satisfactory if your crankcase is filled with 
the proper grade of Uil—and be sure it is KOOLMOTOR, 


It’s time to change for winter driving, and we have every- 
thing you need to keep your car properly lubricated, including 
attendants who know how and the very best lubricants. Call 
us and we'll fix you up for better driving. 


ELBA OIL 


COMPANY 


F. F. CLARK, Mgr. - PHONE 33. - ELBA, ALA. 


Bicker Ham Died In 


ELBA, ALABAMA, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1942 


LARGE NUMBER VISITS 
ELBA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Hospital Friday Night Seat ER HONAI Book 


rom Wreck Injuries 


Henry Bicker Ham, well 
known Elba resident and for 
many years a hardware and 
furniture dealer here, died, 
Friday night at Enterprise | 
hospital following injuries 
received in an automobile 
mishap Wednesday after- 
noon. Mr. Ham suffered a 
number of broken bones and 
internal injuries when his 
car left the highway on 
Baldwin hill, on the Elba- 
Brantley road. Passersby 
discovered the wrecked car 
and extricated his body and 
after reaching town, he was 
carried to the hospital. 

Mr. Ham was born and 
reared in Elba and had spent 
most of his life here. He 
was born Dec. 29, 1896. A 
son of the late P. J. and Mrs. 
Jessie H. Ham, he was a 
member of one of Elba’s 
oldest families. Countless 
friends were grieved at his 
passing, 

Surviving are his wife, 
Mrs. Cora Ham; one gon, 
Stephen Edwards Ham; two 
daughters, Misses Cora Nell 
and Betty Ham; mother, 
Mrs. Jessie Ham; five sisters 
Mrs. E. W. Cox, Mrs. W. M. 
Bailey, Mrs. J. E. Edwards, 
Mrs. L. C. Powell and Miss 
Jessie Ham; three brothers, | 
Messers P. J.. W. W. and! 
Norman Ham. 

Funeral services were held 
at the home Sunday morning 
with Minister J. C. Dixon 
officiating, assisted by Rev. 
C. P. Roberts. Burial was in 
Evergreen cemetery. Pall- 
bearers were: Levy Foley, 
Red Hill, L. P. Mullins, H. 
D. Tillman, Sam Young and! 
Dave Vaughan. Hayes Fun_|! 
eral Home was in charge. 


MRS. FLEMING HOSTESS: 
TO MUSIC LOVERS’ CLUB’ 


The Elba Music Lovers’ 
Club met for its November 
program in the home of Mrs' 
J. C, Fleming on Thursday 
afternoon at 3:30 o’clock. 
Cut flowers in a variety of 
fall shades were attractively 
arranged in the reception 
rooms opened together for 
the occasion. 

'In the absence of Mrs. T.! 

D. Kendrick, president, the 
meeting was called to order 
and a short business session 
conducted by Mrs. W. C. 
Braswell. Roll call and 
minutes of the last meeting 
were read and reports of 
the several committees giy- 
en. Mrs. J. A. Carnley, par- 
liamentarian, read the club 
constitution and by-laws. 

Mrs, J. C. Dixon substitu- 
ted as leader for Mrs. Thel- 
ma Crawford and read her 
paper on “Nationalism 
Among the Czechs and 
Poles.” Other numbers on 
the program were: A violin 
solo, ‘‘Humoresque” by Mrs. 
J. A. Carnley; Vocal duet 
by Mrs Lewis Brooks and 
Mrs. J. W. Kendrick; Piano 
duet by Mrs. W. C. Bras- 
well and Mrs W. M. Rings- 
orf; and a_ discussion of | 
“Music the Navy Needs” by 


Mrs. Dozier Roberts. The: 
club joined in singing a 
Thanksgiving song as the 
closing number. 

Members present were: 
Mrs. W. C. Braswell, Mrs. J 
C. Dixon, Mrs. R. L. Cooper, 
Mrs. Dozier Roberts, Mrs. 
W. M. Ringsdorf, Mrs. J. W. 
Kendrick, Mrs. Lewis Brooks 
Mrs Louise Lovell, Mrs. J. 
A. Carnley, Mrs. Fleetwood! 
Carnley, Miss Mabel Brun- 
son, Miss Hattie Mae Bul- 
lard, Mrs. A. C. Dunaway 
and Mrs. J. C. Fleming. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Snell- 
grove, of Hayneville, visited 
relatives in the county dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving hol- 
idays. 


Miss Alpha  Jernigan’s 
many friends will be glad to 
Jearn that she is reported to 
be slowly improving at Edge 
hospital in Troy where she 
has been a patient for sey- 
eral days suffering from 
blood poisoning. 


eek fifteen hundred per- 
sons visited the WPA Public 
Library. A number of the 


ivisitors were familiar with 


the program of the library, 
the first time, 

About eight hundred 
books were checked out dur- 
ing this week. Each one 
who registered was present- 
ed with an attractive hand- 
made hooklet or bookmark. 

Many new books have 
recently been added to the 
library and were on display 
during “book week.” 


CIRCUIT COURT WILL 
CONVENE HERE MON. 


The regular fall term of 
Cireuit Court for the Elba 
Division, for the trial of 
cases on the criminal docket 
will convene in Elba on next 
Monday morning. 

There are sixteen cases 
on the docket set for trial] 
Monday and the same num- 
ber on Tuesday’s docket. 


Farm Families Urged 


To Further Increase 
Food Production 


The production, conserva- 
tion and preparation of food 
continues to occupy the 
thought and efforts of Cof- 
fee County farm families. 

During the month of No- 
vember the members of tlre 
womens home demonstration 
clubs studied meat cookery 
and ‘the nutritive values of 
various meats. Girls in the 
4-H clubs are included in 
the food study. Lessons to 
date have concerned school 
lunches and the preparation 
of foods for them. A total 
of 796 girls have attended 
the 22 meetings held for this 
study Demonstration teams 
in the girls clubs have been 
trained under the direction 
of Miss Mamie Mathews and 
Miss Margaret Reddoch, 
home agents. The demon- 
strators will function unaid- 
ed at the meetings of indi- 
vidual clubs. 

Every farm family is 
being encouraged to grow 
one, 800 pound beef; two, 
200 pound hogs; one, 90 
pound lamb or goat; and 
sufficient poultry for the 
home table in order that the 
meat diet may not be de- 
pleted. 

Gardening is in progress 
by both adults and clubsters 
with Fall and Winter vege- 
tables growing. Mrs. W. B. 
Manning of the Key Line 
Club holds the record for 
late tomatoes. In her gar- 
den are 25 plants well filled 
with fruit. 


Prude Crook arrived last 
week for a visit to his par- 
ents, Dr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Crook and family. He is 
Chief Boatswain Mate and 
has been on the USS Hornet. 
For several months he has 
been in the war theatre and 
no doubt could tell some 
very interesting experiences. 
Friends in Elba are always 
glad to see him. : 


Paul Collier, student at 
the University of Alabama, 
spent the Thanksgiving hol- 


‘lidays with his parents, Mr. 


and Mrs. George Collier. 


Wilbur Donaldson, who is 
stationed at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., with the Army, return- 
ed to his duties Saturday af- 
ter spending ten days with 
relatives here. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Clark 
and daughters, Maggie Dean 
and Joan, and Mrs Levy 
Morrow were visitors to Do- 
than Friday 


Mesdames W. R. Crook, 
Getheral Pinckard, S. S. Ed- 
mondson, R. L. Martin, J. A. 
Carnley and Louise Lovell 
were among the visitors to 
Montgomery Friday. 


Mr. and Mrs. L.°S. Rainer 
and children visited rela- 
tives in Dothan Friday, 


McCollough Elected 


Chairman Of County 
Committee For 1943 


M. IF. McCollough, of Elba 
Route 1, will head the Coffee 
County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation Committee for the 
third consecutive term. Mr. 
McCollough and other offi- 
cers and members of the 
County Committee were el- 
ected at the county conven- 
tion held in the court house 
in Enterprise Saturday. 

They include: Collis R. 
Wise, Jack Route 1, vice 
chairman; James P. MeWat- 
ers, member, reelected for a 
second term; James R. Wise 
Kinston Route 1, first alter- 
nate; Blisha A. Wilks, Jack 
Route 1, second alternate. 

County delegates were 
elected in their respective 
communities November 27. 
Those attending the Satur- 
day meeting in Enterprise 
were: James R. Wise, Wil- 
burn F, Baker, John D. Gain 
John M Stokes, Moses B. 
Helms, Charlie L. Marler, 
William H. Lott, A. F. Grant 
Joseph J. Deal, Elisha A. 
Wilks, Collis R. Wise, Anglin 
Pittman, Charles A. Good- 
son, Earl E. Mixson, Jacob 
D. Gunter, Horace H. Fuller 
John W. Stephens, Ed Lam- 
bert, Jesse J. Sessions, Shel- 
ley L. Walls, Fred W. Walls. 


MRS. HUDSON DIES 


Mrs. Lula Hudson, age 74 
years, died at her home in 
Damascus community Mon- 
day, from injuries suffered 
in an auto accident three 
weeks previous. She had 
been a resident of that com- 
inunity two years and had 
many friends who are griey- 
ed at her passing. 

Surviving are three daugh- 
ters: Mrs. Stella Knight, Mrs 
Pearlie Seymore, Mrs. Mary 
Danford; five sons, Messers 
Benny Wyatt, Horace Wyatt 
J. D. Hudson, Cicero Hud- 
son and Dock Hudson. 

Funeral services were held 
Monday at White Water 
Church with Rey. W. T. 
Plant officiating. Burial in 
the church cemetery, with 
Hayes Funeral Home in 
charge. 
COUNTY FHA MEETING 

WAS HELD AT KINSTON 


The Coffee County F H A 
held its second meeting at 
Kinston on November 16. 
The meeting was held in the 
High School- auditorium at 
4:30 P. M. The president 
called the meeting to order 
and as there was no new 
or old business, she intro- 
duced the new officers. 
They are as follows: 

President, Vera King, 
Elba; Vice president, Ka- 
trene Newsone, Enterprise; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miriam 
Wise, New Brockton; Re- 
porter, Ida Frances Free, 
Kinston. 

The president then turned 
the meeting over to the pro- 
gram chairman, Kathleen 
Pery, and the following pro- 
gram was given. Because 
of the condition of the world 
today, the work or’ occupa- 
tions of women are changing 
therefore our program this 
afternoon is based on wom- 
en in Defense: 

Theme Song, Deep in the 
Heart of Bama. Women at 
War in England, Mollie Lee 
Clark. Song, America. 
Meet the Girl in a Research 
Career, Sue Donaldson. Wo- 
man Power, Ida Frances 
Free. Song, Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot. 

After the program, all the 
girls went down to the Home 
Economics building and 
were served refreshments. 

Ida Frances Free, Rep. 


Mrs. Frank Wilkes, of 
Winchester, Tenn., arrived 
Monday night, for a visit to 
her mother, Mrs. Ada Shea- 
ly. Mr. Wilkes is expected 
for a visit next week. 


Rev. C. P. Roberts was a 
visitor to Brundidge Tues- 
day to attend a district meet 
ing of the Methodist Church. 
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SHOW “PEARL Harbor” Farmers To Vote On 


Kiba Theatre announces 
in a large advertisement on 
page four today that the 
great war picture ‘Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor’ will be 


shown here on next Sunday 
and Monday. In conneec- 
tion with the showing it is 
also announced that free 
tickets will be given to all 


who comply with the plan 
outlined in the ady. Turn 
to page four and read the 
ady and then get a free 
ticket. If you don’t get the 
free ticket seé the show. 


MR. NELSON PASSES 


Mr. J. B. Nelson, 74 years 
of age, life-long resident of 
Pine Level community died 
at his home on November 23 
following an illness of nine 
weeks of paralysis. 

Funeral services were 
held in the church at Pine 
Level with Elder Richards 
officiating. Interment was 
in the Pine Level cemetery. 
Hayes Funeral Home had 
charge of arrangements, 


Mail For Soldiers In 


Combat Zones Given 
Special Attention 


Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 30— 
To prove that he believes 
letters from home are essen- 
tial, Uncle Sam _ says that 
even though a soldier is in 
the midst of a combat zone 
he will get his mail along 
with other Class I supplies, 
such as food, medicine and 
other combat items, accord- 
ing to Captain Robert H. 
McCormack, Chief of Postal 
Section, Adjutant General 
Branch, headquarters 
Fourth Service Command 

This is the inauguration of 


the first large scale test of 


mobile postal service in the 
war, and will be carried out 
for the duration. To this 
purpose a complete Army 
postal organization accom- 
panied the American Expe- 
ditionary Force to North 
Africa, and postal facilities 
were established almost as 
soon as landings were ef- 
fected. So effective is this 
service that letters are al- 
ready being received in the 
United States from the com- 
bat zones. 

Careful planning ahead 
well in advance of the cam- 
paign made it possible to 
place in operation complete 
postal facilities for the han- 
dling of first class mail, air 
mail, parcel post and money 
orders, Captain McCormack 
stated. V-mail apparatus 
will soon be installed in these 
theatres of operations. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
DORSEY save THOSE TIRES! 
If your wheels are properly bal- 
anced and aligned your tires will 
last longer—and that is the most 
important thing right now to a 
majority of people. We have 
Special equipment and trained 
mechanics and if you want to put 
more miles in your tires come in 
and let us test them and see if 
they are properly balanced and 
aligned. Keep them properly in- 
flated, too, 


All Kinds of Auto Accessories, 


Sales—CHEYVROLET—Service 


Cotton Marketing 
Quotas On Dec, 12 


Cotton producers of Coffee 
County, as well as all other 
cotton producers of the Na- 
tion, will decide on Saturday 
December 12, as to whether 
or not they want marketing 
quotas on cotton to be in 
effect for 1948. 


When cotton producers 
vote on December 12 on this 
question of cotton marketing 
quotas for 1943, they will 
also vote for or against the 
90 per cent of parity loan. 
If quotas are voted down the 
Government is prevented, by 
law, from offering a loan on 
the crop affected. The pres- 
ent high price of cotton is 
due largely to loans and 
quotas and not to the war 
situation, 

Supplies of cotton for 


both military and civilian 
use are sufficient to last two 
years, but we do not have 
nearly that much food. This 
is the reason farmers are be- 
ing asked to vote in a Cotton 
Marketing Referendum on 
December 12 


Cotton farmers are not 
being asked to stop growing 
cotton altogether. They are 


only being asked to hold 
their production within the 
limits of the nation’s needs 
and to use their facilities to 
the best advantage in pro- 
ducing things the nation ac- 
tually needs badly, such as 
peanuts, pork, poultry and 
dairy products. 

Farmers in Coffee County 
are reminded that the price 
supporting programs, such 
as the 90 per cent parity 
loan on cotton, have in- 
creased their income many 
thousands of dollars and 
that there will be no price 
supporting program on cot- 
ton if cotton marketing quo- 
tas are voted down on next 
Saturday, December 12. 

Hugh D Sexton,’ 
County Agent. 


CEMETERY WORKING 


There will be a cemetery 
working at Danley’s Cross 
Roads next Thursday, Dec- 
ember 10. Every one inter- 
ested come and bring tools 
to clean off the cemetery. 

Mrs. Pine Taylor, 
Mrs. Bama Donaldson, 
Mrs. Myrtle Tanner. 


James and Willard Martin 
students at A. P. I., Auburn, 
were guests of their parents 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Martin, 
during the holidays. 


Uruguay’s rice growing 
campaign doubled the crov 
this year. 


Tires, Etc. 


Safety And Security 


Money kept at home between mattresses or in other hid- 
ing places is not safe from burglars, fire or other loss. Our 
bank offers you safety and security for your surplus funds, 


the Government and you can 


“Safe and Secure.” 


YOURS FOR BETTER BANKING SERVICE 


ELBA EXCHANGE BANK 


J. F. BRUNSON, Pres. 


£. G. BRAGG, Vice-Pres. 


T. B. BRYAN, Cashier 
LUNA DELLE RINGO, Assistant Cashier 


SS 


Your deposits are insured by 
draw it out along as you nced it. Open an account today and 
keep your money where it is 


THE ELBA CLIPPER 


Published Kvery ‘Thuraday Morning 


R. C. Bryan ........... Owner-Publisher 


Hintered as seeond Class matter 
July 18, 1905, at the Postottice 
at HWiba, Alabama, under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1876, 
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OASH IN ADVANOK 


WE HAVE TO KNOW 
WHAT IT MEAN® 


By Ruth Taylor 


Long ago, in the days 
when Paris was a free city, 
I used to help a small Am- 
erican boy with his lessons. 
One afternoon, he recited 
his history perfectly—end- 
ing with the stirring words 
“Liberte, Egalite, Fratern- 
ite.’ As he made a dive for 
the door at the last syllable 
I said, “That’s fiine, Johnny 
—but what does it mean?” 
He turned with the most 
doleful, despairing counte- 
nance and said, ‘Do I have 
to know what it means, too!” 

That was the child in him. 
But we are not children— 
and we have to now what 
if means—the new phrases, 
the new demands of this cru- 
cial new way of life. We 
cannot just recite our les- 
sons. We must not echo 
hollow phrases. We must 
knaw what they mean 

We must know what ser- 
vice means. We must know 
that what we doin the 
armed forces, in civilian de- 
fense, on the production 
lines, on the farms or in our 
homes is not arbitrary obe- 
dience to a dictator—but the 
share of each of us in the 
battle for the preservation 
of a world in which we may 
live as free men. 

We must know what sac- 
rifice means. We must real- 
ize that what we are giving 
up, we are giving up as free 
people—that we are pooling 
our resources with ur 
neighbors down the street, 
in the next town or state— 
with our neighbors in the 
United Nations. We need 
no secret police to see that 
we enforce our own laws. 
We are obeying those res- 
trictions we ourselves have 
made. We are too proud to 
fail or cavil at the small cost 
of continued freedom. 

We must know what the 
word ‘‘American’’ means. 
We must remember that this 
country from its inception 
has based its citizenship on 
spirit—not on birth. No 
matter how many genera- 
tions they may have lived 
here, none who advocate a 
denial of the Bill of Rights 
to any group are Americans. 
We must not forget that 
those who bear true faith 
and allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
and who willingly and faith- 
fully support and defend it 
are Americans— regardless 
of class, creed or color. 

We must know what dem- 
ocracy means—the word it- 
self demands action. Lowell 
defined it as “A society in 
which every man has a 
chance, and knows that he 
has it.” That is what dem- 
ocracy has meant to every 
one of us. That is what we 
must evidence it to mean to 
all the world. 

There is no excuse—we 
must know what it means. 


CARD OF THANKS. 


We wish to thank the 
friends and neighbors of 
Damascus community for 
their kindness and help dur 
ing the sickness and at the 


death of our mother and 
grandmother, Mrs. Lula 
Hudson. No words can tell 


how badly she will be missed 
in our home: All was done 
that loving hands might do. 
We all feel that she is at 
rest now and hope to meet 
her in that heavenly home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dock 
Hudson and Family. 


To clean a waxed surfac2 
of wood that has been spot- 
ted or scratched, wash it 
with turpentine and then 
rewax itl. 


eee 
DR. JOSEPH CARROLL 
Optometric Eye Specialist 
Carroll Building 
TROY, ALABAMA 


Ethical Eye Examinations 
Giasses Prescribed and Fitted 


Improved 


Uniform SUN D AY 
International S G H O O L 


*« LESSON « 


By HAROLD L, LUNDQUIST, D. D, 
Of The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, 
(Released by Western Newspaper Union.) 


Lesson for December 6 


Lesson subjects and Scripture texts se- 
lected and copyrighted by International 
Council of Religious Education; used by 
permission, 


THE MEANING OF CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 


LESSON TEXT—Colossians 3:1-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and members in particular,—I 


Corinthians 12:27, 

Church membership means a 
great deal; a fact which has been 
obscured by the prevalent idea that 
joining the church is just like join- 
ing any other organization. We need 
to be reminded again and again that 


the local or denominational organi- 
zation has real meaning only as it 
represents in the world a fellowship 
of true believers who, by the new 


birth, have become part of the living 
and true church, which is the body 
of which Christ is the Head 

It is ential that be- 
lievers know what their membership 
in the so that they 
may fully appreciate it and properly 
present it to the world 

I. A New Life (vv 

The church membe 
be) a Christian, that i 
passed from death to life through 
the regenerating work of God in 
Christ (John 3:6, 7). Thus he has be- 
come ‘“‘a new creature; old things 
have passed away; behold all things 
are become new” (II Cor. 5:17). 

This new spiritual being has en- 
tirely changed interests and desires. 
The things of the world which he 
used to love have now become dis- 
tasteful to him, The things of the 
Spirit which used to seem strange 
and not understandable to him (I 
Cor, 2:14) now become the center 
of his life. Being risen with Christ 
in newness of life he seeks those 
things which are above. 


Il. A Changed Life (vv. 4-13). 

Setting one’s heart upon things 
above means that the life will be 
changed. There will be a putting 
off of the things of earth and a put- 
ting on of the new man, in practice 
as well as in creed. 

Although the Christian is a new 
creature in Christ, he bears with 
him until he dies (or Jesus comes) 
the old nature, which tries to hold 
him down, to draw him back to the 
worldly and fleshly things from 
which he was saved. 

But the Christian is to ‘‘make no 
provision for the flesh, to fulfill the 
lusts thereot’’ (Rom, 13:14). He is 
rather to ‘‘reckon’’ himself ‘‘to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive into 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

This calls for an act of his will 
(and a repeated or continuous act) 
by which he puts away the sinful 
things mentioned in verses 5-9. One 
might sum them up in two groups: 
(1) sexual indecency and immoral- 
ity (v. 5), and (2) wicked words and 
attitudes (vv. 8, 9). The early 
church had no corner on such sins, 
They mar Christian fellowship now. 
They ought not do so, for the church 
,member should show the new life of 
the soul by a changed life before his 
fellowman, 


II, A Gracious Life (vv. 14-17). 

Too often, following Christ—and 
church membership—has not seemed 
attractive to the unbeliever, nor has 
it recommended the grace of God, 
because it has been a sad, unpleas- 
ant, negative thing which God never 
intended it to be. 

To the average non-Christian 
(rightly or wrongly), the matter of 
being a Christian seems to be a 
rather drab affair of denying one’s 
self the interesting and pleasant 
things of life. Those who feel that 
way have never seen the real thing, 
for if they had, they would sense 
(even though they could not under- 
stand it) that here was the fulfill- 
ment of all that is best in life. 

The purpose and plan of God for 
man is that he should be in fellow- 
ship with Him, and thus to be set 
free from the limitations and the 
disappointments of human life apart 
from God. The normal life of the 
Christian is one of love, peace, joy, 
fellowship, praise and thankfulness. 
Let us make it just that in this world 
of hatred, war, sorrow, division, 
weeping and ingratitude. 

This portion of Scripture merits 
a closer examination. Note first that 
love (use “‘love’’ for charity in v. 
14) is the bond which unites these 
Christian graces into a whole which 
is harmonious and well-balanced. 

Naturally, the peace of Christ will 
be the ruling factor in such a life, 
controlling the heart, the seat of 
man's emotions and affections. 

Such a life is cultivated and de- 
veloped by the indwelling of God's 
Word and (note it) “richly.’”’ The 
weakness of many a church js found 
right here—there is so little teaching 
and receiving of the Word into the 
heart. 

Christian faith expresses itself in 
song. ‘Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart’ (Ps. 4:7), and that means 
a song. How true it is that hymns 
and songs teach and admonish us, 

The life of the Christian church 
member is always conditioned by 
one perfect controlling influence— 
the will of God. He does all things, 
even the supposedly little or secular 
things, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, with a constant thankfulness 
which goes up like a sweet incense 
to the Father through Christ, 


likewise es 


church means, 


1-3). 


r is (or should 
, one who has 


THE ELBA CLIPPER 


Re) 1 1 a ae 


Renew Your 
Subscription! 


Look at the date on your paper, 
and if your subscription is delinquent, 


We 


would like for you to continue receiving 


we ask that you renew at once. 


the paper, if you want it, but you will 


i ie i ee ee ee i ete te Bd 


have to renew it in order for us to keep 


ae 


CU ih Tt Ta Baath 


your name on our mailing list. 


Attend to this matter today and 
we will both feel better about it. 


The Elba Clipper 


CARD OF THANKS Surplus 


We wish to express ourjand bed coverings 
thanks for the many deedg 
of kindness shown us during 
our recent dereavement, the 
death of our loved one, Mrs. 
Cedie Morrow. We also 
want to thank you for the 
many beautiful flowers. Hach 
of you will ever be remem- 
bered by us. 


ThesF amily. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT = 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


EVER MADE BY THE U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The 9 Billion Dollar Victory Loan 


(Ci) eee em TR 


cotton can be 
turned into comfortable beds 
to in- 
crease the comfort, health, 
and efficiency of the family. 


Perdue News 
Well everybody is about 
through gathering and pick- 
ing peanuts. 

We are glad Mrs, Myron 
Hagler is improving after a 
recent illness. 

Mr. Tyson Grissett is able 
to be traveling around again 
after an attack of pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tullis Good- 
son, Mr. and Mrs, Dewey 
Goodson and daughter, Lois 
of Opelika, were visitors in 
our community the past 
week end. 

Mr. Kenneth Mickler, of 
Opelika, visited home folks 
this past week end. 

.Mr. and Mrs, James Swain 
of Double Heads were visi- 
tors of Miss Noyse Mickler 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Macon Killingsworth 
of Troy and Mr, and Mrs. 
Owen Chapman were visi- 
and Mrs. R. E. Chapman 
lust Sunday. 

Mr. Hollie Boutwell made 
a business trip to Pine Level 
(Montgomery county) last 
Thursday afternoon, 

Mr. and Mrs. Early Man- 
ning and daughter, Louise, 
of Baltic, were visitors in 
our community Sunday. 

Mrs, Jim Grissett visited 


Mrs. Tyson Grissett last 
week, 
Mrs. Lester Kelly and 


sons, Hollis and Everitt, were 
visitors at the Mickler home 
Sunday. 

Mr. J. C. Boutwell made 
a business trip to Troy 
Saturday. 


ey erent ener eet ee een eee mene a Rear eA eter 


and other cities 


are urgently needed. 


Write, Phone, or call today for free bulletin explaining Km- 
ergency Courses, Review Courses, and Career Courses. 
New students accepted every Monday, 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Campbell Business College 


DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


CANADA’S MEAT 
SHORTAGE 


A meat shortage of alarm- 
ing proportions has devel- 
oped in Canada during the 
last six months, despite the 
fact that there are as many 
cattle in the country as 


there ever were and prob-;, 


ably twice as many hogs. 
Of last year’s record produc- 
tion of 838 million pounds 
only 282 million pounds 
were consumed in Canada, 
the remainder being export- 
cd to Great Britain This 
emphasizes the importance 
of farmers of Alabama and 
the United States growing 
more livestock 


Drive Is On! 


This week the United States Government 
begins the task of borrowing nine billion 
dollars from accumulated savings and idle 
funds in the next several weeks as an essen- 
tial part of winning the war more quickly 
and more completely. 


During these critical weeks you probably 
will be visited by a representative of one of 
the securities firms or banks which are con- 
tributing their time and effort — without 
compensation of any kind—to the Victory 
Fund Committee. He will explain to you, 
for instance, the benefits that you can obtain 
from the new Victory 2’s—available for 
the first time. Welcome him as a war 
worker when he calls. If you miss him, ask 
your banker or securities dealer for full 


- 


particulars. There is no limit to the amount 


that you can purchase. 


Today many American families are torn 
apart. Millions have left their homes or their 
jobs; thousands have given their lives and 
many more are prepared to do so, 


But the government, your government, 
is not asking you to give anything to this 
Nine Billion Dollar Drive. It is asking you 
to lend it all of the money you can possibly 
invest in what is the safest investment in 
the world—at a good rate of interest. 


When the Victory Fund representative 
calls, please remember this: it is in your 
own interest, as well as that of your country, * 


to listen to him—and to invest. 


BUY THESE VICTORY 2%'s 
NOW 


Twenty-six year 214 per cent bonds due ~ 
December 15, 1968, callable December 15, 

1963. Issued in coupon or registered form 

at the option of the buyer. Commercial { 
banks will noc be permitted to hold these 

bonds until cen years after the dare of issue 

There is no limit on the amount any eligible 

investor may purchase. Interest is paid semi- 

annually, June 15 and Dec. 15. The bonds 

will be sold in denominations from $500 to 

$100,000. In the event of che death of a 

holdes, the bonds may be redeemed at 100% 

and accrued interest for the purpose of sat- 

isfying federal estate caxes. 


Two series of shorter cerm obligations; 
(a) 1% per cent bonds due June 15, 1948, 
and (b) % per cene certificates of indebced- ; M E 
ness due one year after issuance. These 
securities are open for subscription by 
banks, and also by all other classes of in 
vestors, whether private, corpotate.or insti * 


cutional 


Other Treasury Securities offered to investors through the Victory Fund Committee are 
Treasury Tax Savings Notes A and C, and U. S. Savings Bonds, Series F and G 


This Advertisement Sponsored By 


ELBA EXCHANGE BANK aE 


EMERGENCY AID LIFE ASSOCIATION ists 


AND THEIR OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


WOMEN 


HOW TO DO YOUR BIT WHERE IT 
WILL DO THE MOST GOOD 


= 


Thousands of executives in government offices and war 
industries desperately need trained stenographers, 

Civil Service offers $1440 per year to start, in Washington 
Local industries call us repeatedly for many 
more trained office workers than we are able to furnish, 

You can help to expedite the work of important execu- 
tives, after a few months of intensive training. Such train- 
ing and experience has definite post-war value also. 

~ Married women and older women, as well as beginners, 
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REPUTATION... 
A SAFE GUIDE 


We are proud of our 
enviable reputation 
and of the consistent 
good will and respect 
ofourclients and their 
friends—both of 


Dr. Huntley New Dean 


Qf Administration 
At University 


University, Ala.—Dr. M. 
C. Huntley, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, has been se- 
lected as Dean of Adminis- 
tration at the University of 
Alabama according to an- 
nouncement made last week 


+ ¥ Whisk Haveueeh by President Raymond Ross 
Paty. The appointment of 
quietly earned by Dr. Huntley to this new post 
capable, sincere will relieve President Paty 
rae of many departmental] ad- 
: ministrative duties and give 
\\ him greater freedom to ad- 
ur ane University to the 
national war program. 
do se) ha BONNEAU-JETER Dr. Huntley is a_ native 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS PA BeePPIAn and received 
in iis B. and LL. D. degrees 
Blocks of wood or bricks wane isi ee ten aot from Millsaps College, and 
may be used to raise the {his Master’s degree from 
work table to the proper Emory University. He has 
height and save the house- SE EE Se EE aT Te nT Ff 
wife’s energy. ; ; 
Colorado has more than 
8,0.0 miles of fishing streams 
NOTICE! 
Notice is hereby given that I 
have sold all my interest in the 
partnership of Elba Lumber Com- 
pany, Elba, Ala. that I am no 
longer interested in said partner- 
ship and am not responsible or 
liable for any debts or obligations 
of said Elba Lumber Company. 
This the 17th day of Novem- 
ber, 1942, 
dec3-pd D. T, DICKERT. 


You Can Perform 
Distinguished 
Service 


In School, Son 


Dear 18- and 19-year Oldg: 


you'll be wanting to get a job or go back to school. 


Chances are that you're now in school. 
months you may be a soldier. 


you learn now will be valuable to you then. 

in the Army and Navy will also be helpful. 

ties for being selected for special branches of the services 
: - after your induction and basic training will depend to a 


and Godspeed! 


BLEED THROUGH 


large extent upon your IQ. 


Distinguished Service. 


Until your return, 


also studied at Columbia, the 
University of Chicago and 
John Hopkins University. 
Dr. Huntley taught two 
years at Millsaps Academy 
and was a member of the 
faculty at  Birmingham- 
Southern College from 1925 
through 1929. He has sery- 
ed as executive secretary of 


the Southern Association 
since 1930 with offices in 
Atlanta. 


was interrupted two years 
in the field artillery, one 
year overseas with the ARF; 
and two years in the news- 
paper business. He served 
as city editor of the Jackson 
Mississippi, Clarion-Ledger 
ind a member of the staff of 
the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 

Twelve years as executive 
secretary of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools give Dr 
Huntley a most thorough 
knowledge of the educa- 
tiinal problems and objec- 
tives of the South . He has 
assumed his new duties, 


In a few 

You may be wondering what 
point there is to your continued: devotion to your studies. 
But don't forget that the Army and the Navy both need your 
brains as well as your youthful manliness and courage. 

* Don't forget either, that the war'll be over some day and 


What 
What you learn 
Your opportuni- 


So, instead of letting your 
studies "slide” between now. and the time you are called, 
devote yourself all the more intently to them. 
thing that you learn in this period may not seem important, 
but it may loom big in your career as a soldier. 
the difference between your giving ordinary service or 

You can, in fact, begin giving 

Distinguished Service now -- by keeping up with your studies 
until the very day you go into service. 


Some little 


It may be 


Your folks are going to hate to see you go -- but 
they'11 be proud of you too -- all the more proud if you 
turn out to be a non-commissioned officer or an officer 


candidate. What you have learned, and what you learn 
between now and your military service -- if you apply 
yourself to your studies --' will help you advance. 


Ours is a business which employs people who pride 
themselves on giving "distinguished service". 
is over, we may want to hire some more people like that. 
You may be one of them. 


When the war 


good luck 


Your friend, 


am | 


Creasy 


Adv, Alabama Power Company 


ot 


¢ 


Car Tag And Federal 
Stamp Numbers Must 
Be Put On Gas Books 


A homework assignment 
has been given the auto 
drivers of Alabama by Bas- 
kin Wright, mileage ration- 


His college career] ing officer for the State OPA 


oftice, 

Now that motorists have 
registered for gasoJine and 
have their “A” books, and 
other supplemental books, 
Mr, Wright pointed out that 
under the mileage rationing 
1egulations, each vehicle 
operator will be required to 
write identifications on the 
back of his coupons before 
they can be expended for 
gasoline. 

For most passenger car, 
truck and motorcycle oper- 
ators, this identification will 
be the vehicle’s license num- 
ber and State of registration. 
Mr. Wright said in Alabama 
this meant writing the 1942 
license number and the word 
“Alabama” on the back of 
each coupon. 

Fleet drivers, using inter- 
changeable coupon books 
will write down the name 
and address of the fleet 
owner on the reverse side of 
each coupon. Non highway 
and bulk users will note the 
hame and address of the 
person to whom the coupons 
were issued, 

Mr. Wright said this 
write-in job should be tack- 
led all at once—preferably 
at home—and that pen and 
ink must be used. ‘The 
write-in provisions, he added 
are designed as protection 
against theft and misuse of 
coupons. 

He also pointed out that 
no coupon book became 
valid until the number of 
the Federal use tax stamp— 
the red one—is written on 
the front side of the book. 
Furthermore, he said, each 
book must bear the signature 
and address of the book 
holder on the back page of 
the book. 

Basic “A” -books, which 
most Alabama motorists re- 
ceived during the registra- 
tion on November 18, 19 and 
20, contain four ages of 
eight coupons sat The 
pages are numbered from 3 
to 6, inclusive, to coincide 
with those already in use in 
the rationed East. All books 
will expire on July 21, 19438. 

The sheaf of eight No. 3 
coupons will be valid from 
December 1, effective date 
of rationing, through Janu- 
ary 21, 1943. Between those 
dates, the No. 8 coupons 
may be expended singly or 
in groups. 

Each “A” coupon will be 
good for four gallons of gas- 
oline Coupons in the basic 
*“D” books, issued to owners 
of motorcycles will be good 
for one and a half gallons. 

State OPA officials said 
that motorists who failed to 
register during the Novem- 
ber registration days would 
be permitted to register with 
their local War Price and 
Rationing Boards ‘some 
time after December 1.” 

Motorists who received 
application forms for sup- 
plemental gasoline rations 
are instructed to execute the 
forms and mail them to their 
local War Price and Ration- 
ing Boards. 


GINNING REPORT 


Gensus report shows that 
8,447 bales of cotton were 
ginned in Coffee county fron 
the crop of 1942, prior to 
November 14, as compared 
with 11,551 bales for the 
crop of 1941. This report 
was released on November 
14 by Jesse L. Hildreth, 
Special Agent. 


Andy Gump says— 


“OH, MIN! — We're going to buy 

more War Bonds. Like everyone 

else we're going to ‘top that 10% 
by New Year’s’.” 


FARM SCRAP PROGRAM 
HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


Scrap drives in rural areag|‘or cotton bales” program, 
of Alabama have been ‘high-|¢#lling for the manufacture 
ly successful in recent weeks|@nd sale of up to 8,000,000 
according to reports of|Cotton “patterns,” or bale 
county extension workers of |CVer's, to encourage the use 
the Alabama Polytechnic}! domestic cotton for this 
Institute. In most counties,|Ppurpose and to aid in estab- 
salvage campaigns among|iishing eventually a self- 
farm families have been|Sustaining market for bale 
conducted by county agri-}covers made of cotton, has 


cultural neighborhood lead- 


ers working with county and|gram will be similar to the 
home agents. cotton bagging programs 
—_—____- ———. conducted by the Agricul- 

The closets may need ajtural Marketing Adminis- 

rod on which to hang gar-|tration in the past four 

ments. An extra shelf would | years. 

add to the convenience of]— ————— — 

storage space, A brick may| AT FIRST 

be loose in the hearth, the| SQW OFA DP 

water may stand around the ; 

doorway, ora hinge ora a 

latch may be loose. Fix all 

of them now. e USE 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY 


been 


COTTON BAGGING 


The 1948 “cotton bagging 


announced, The pro- 


regulated 


666 TABLETS, SALVE, NOSE DROPS [38 states, 
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ATTENTION 
to even the smatiest 
details is the one thing 
in which we take great 
pride, 


Hayes Funeral Home 


Hearse and Ambulance Service 
Phones - - 21 and 149 
Prison made goods are 


by legislation in 


THE BELLE 


A cunning little girl! 


69c 


field! Fun! Thrills, 
wood tanks, dice 


49c 


lock. 103 


98c 


Etc. 
Even a toy farmer, 


98c 


STUFFED TOYS 


Soft, Cuddly Animals 98c 


MEN OF DESTINY 


New Patriotic Game$1.49 


“BANGO BOWL” 


Bowling Target Game 79c 


28-PC. DOMINOES 


Ebony finish wood set25ic 


2 ded 


Fy 


Beautifully Dressed From Head To Toes 


tall, has twinkling eyes that sleep. 
Jointed arms and legs, turning’ head. 


MUSICAL TOYS 


Sing as They Spin! 


TANK WAR GAME 
Played on Board Battle- 


LOK-BLOK SET 


Gay Wood Blocks Inter- 
Piece building 
set with instructions! 


GAY FARM SET 


Animals, Tractor, Fences 
58 wooden pieces. 


THE 


Buy War 
Bonds and 
War Stamps 


OF TOYTOWN 


Wa 


Motor Transport 
Double Deck Thailer, 2 
Cars, 8-Wheel, enameled 
finish steel, 2244 inches 


With 


$1.49 


STEEL STOVE 
Complete with 12 utensils 
11x11 In. 2 ovens, drop 
panel doors, 


$1.49 


DOCTOR KITS 
Very professional Look- 
ing! Complete to stetho- 
scope and candy pills. 


59c 


19 INCH DARLING SLEEPING DOLL 


A Beauty with Curls, real lashes. Smartly dressed. 


AMERICAN LOGS 
86 Pc. Building Set $1.19 


HI-LO BLOCKS 
Will lock together 


WHITE TOY SINK 
That runs water $1.49 
SEWING SET 
Complete Doll Outfit 98¢ 


49c 


ELBA, ALABAMA 


Keep Santa's Secret. 
toys for you until Christmas Eve. 


‘ 
~~ 


She’s 16 inches M% 
$1.19 % 


PICK 


Of Santa’sPack 


A Small Deposit Holds Toys 
You Select Until Dec. 18 


Let us store 


SOLDIER SET 
The U.S. Infantry in Ac- 
tion! 8 soldiers, their 
equipment, and Fort 


98c 


TEA FOR TWO 


16 Unbreakable Plastic 
Pieces! Complete set for 
3. Even has napkins, 


98c 


DUCK PULLTOY 
Quacks and waddles 
along. A quacky family! 
Mama, ducklings. 


69c 


$2.98 


DOLL FURNITURE 
To outfit any room, set $1 


NURSE’S KIT 
Cap, watch, pills, etc, 59¢ 


SUPER AIRLINER 
4 Spinning Propellers! 40 
passenger type. 27% in. 
fuselage of steel. $1.49 

$1.49 


FEDERATED STORES 
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THE ELBA CLIPPER 


tis ~ WNonth. 
DEC. 6--7 FREE! |. L ALA 
EVERY PERSON WHO PUR- destibn 


~ 


CHASES A WAR SAVINGS 
BOND ON THURSDAY, FRI- 
DAY OR SATURDAY FROM 
THE ELBA BANK OR AT 
ELBA POSTOFFICE WILL 
BE ADMITTED FREE AS 
OUR GUEST TO SEE THIS 
GREAT PICTURE. 


<i THE ELBA CLIPPER 


ae 3 ] th 
Nek ELBA, ALA. 


Two Big Days 


SUNDAY AND MONDAY 
Matinee and Nights 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1942 


Big Winter-Time Farming Job 
Is Ahead For Alabama Farmers 


(Nae farmers are turn- 
ine to the big winter-time 
farming job ahead of them. They 
realize that to make maximum 
contribution to the war effort it 
will be necessary for them to do 
many things this winter. 

Following are some of the jobs 

lxtension Service workers advise 
farmers to do this winter to real- 
1Ze@ greatest production of food, 
feed, other crops, livestock, and / 
livestock products: 
_ CROPS: Prepare rows for set- 
ting kudzu plants in the spring. 
Open up a furrow with a middle- 
buster or turn plow. Apply prior 
to planting at least 200 to 300 
pounds of superphosphate, 0-14- 
10, or one ton or more of barn- 
yard manure per acre. List back 
on this furrow with turn plow. 
The AAA for 1943 recommends 
that beds be at least 10 feet wide. 
Furrows should not be Over 25 
feet apart where land is being 
set solidly to kudzu. 

Clear, clean-up, and prepare 
land for pasture and apply lime. 

If not subject to serious erosion, 
land may also be prepared for 
sericea. 

Take care of all manures, save 
leaves, straw, etc., to make com- 
post. 

Obtain all seed needed to avoid 


EVERYONE REMEMBERS 


Dec. 7, 1941 


NOW! YOU CAN SEE ON 
THE SCREEN JUST HOW 
YELLOW THE JAPS REAL.- 
LY ARE, 


Quota Referendum 
Will Be Held On 
December 12 


VERY Alabama cotton farmer 
is urged to cast his vote in 
the cotton marketing quota ref- 
erendum Saturday, December 12. 
If more than two-thirds of the 
voters approve, quotas will be ef- 
fective for the 1943 crop. Cotton 
growers have approved marketing 
quotas each of the last five years. 
Last year Alabama farmers voted 
104,114 to 5,162 for marketing 
quotas. Over ninety-four per cent 
of the producers in the natior, who 
voted in the referendum approved 
quotas. 


Regular Prices 


No passes will be accepted 


only to those who buy bonds. 


. 


nate 
Seal tge NAS 
Sette LAS ANN “cathe 


SEE THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARL HARBOR 
BUY A WAR BOND.--::--GET A FREE TICKET 


° 

Cotton loans which tend to sup- 
port prices cannot be made in any 
year when marketing quotas are 
not approved by producers. The 
loan rate is now at 90 per cent 
of parity. 

A. W. Jones, State AAA Admin- 
istrator, said that cotton market- 
ing quotas are especially important 
during wartime because they hold 
the marketing of cotton in line 
with demand, and thus prevent 
Over-expansion of cotton acreage 
which would result in an insuffi- 
cient production of other badly 
needed commodities. 


\ 


H 


Save those kudzu seed! They are ready to harvest now, so look 
} around your farm and see how many you can save. One pound of 
+ seed should yield two to six thousand plants. 


AAA Practices That Can 
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Call 94 For Details ELBA THEATRE Elba, Alabama 
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Doimer| Mr 's. E. T, Brun- 
Bobby Bryan, of Auburn, Are Bei Mrs. Baxter Bryan, Mrs. Dr. and Mrs. KE. T, 
iS é ivi - Sam Bean Young, Mrs. Ro-|son and children, of Samson, 
dave: With Ris Gorente, Me More Uses ng Bette Childs, Mrs. Mayo|were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Prescott and Miss Zadie|W. M. Brunson Sunday. 


Four questions every American 


should ask himself 


w cAN 
Wein THE WAR? 
° e 
AVE 
peToH 
1 BE SUNY pe ME 
wow CAT ONEY TO THe RE: 
3 SOME THe PERIOL oy THE 
ve T 
: “puusTM He won? r) 


@ An answer to all four questions is: 
BUY WAR BONDS through the Pay- 


roll Savings Plan, 1. 
The more bonds you buy, the more quick- 

ly we can win the war. 

The more bonds you buy, the more you 2. 


reduce the possibility of a rising cost of 
living. 


The more bonds you buy now, the more 
money you will have when the war is 
won. 


The more bonds you buy, the more four 
dollars you'll get for threes! 


err 


Put at least 10%—not 6%, or 7%, or even 
9%, but 10%—of your earnings into War 
Bonds. Do it through your company. 
Twenty-one million Americans are doing 
it now. Let’s make it at least 10% for 
every American! 


“TOP THAT 10% BY 
NEW YEAR’S!” 


3. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


If you are vee 


Already setting. aside 10% 
of your pay in War Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings 
Plan—boost that 10% if you 
can, 

Working in a plant where 
the Plan is installed, but 
haven’t signed up yet—sign 
up tomorrow, 


Working in a plant where 
the Payroll Savings Plan 
hasn’t been installed, talk to 
your union head, foreman, 
or plant manager—and see 
if it can’t be installed right 
away. The local bank will 
be glad to help. 


4. Unable to get in on the Pay- 


roll Savings Plan for any 
reason, go to your local 
bank, They will be glad to 
help you start a Plan of your 
own, 


THROUGH THE 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
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THE ELBA THEATRE 


WEEKLY PROGRAM 


THURSDAY—LAST DAY 
“THE GAY SISTERS” 


Barbara Stanwyck and 
George Brent 
Latest War News 
Admission 10c and 28c 


FRIDAY—Double Feature 
“SWEATER GIRL” 


Eddie Bracken - June Preisser 
Western and Serial 
Admission 10c and 28c 


SATURDAY ALL DAY 


‘STICK TO YOUR GUNS’ 
William (Hop-A-Long) Boyd 
Chapter 1, ‘Don Winslow of 
The Navy 
Admission 10c and 20c 


SATURDAY, After 5 O'Clock: 
“FLYING CADETS” 
William Gargan - Peggy Moran 
Tickets on sale at 5 p. m, 
Admission 10c and 25c 


SUNDAY AND MONDAY 
“REMEMBER PEARL 


HARBOR” 
Buy A Bond—Get A Free 


Ticket 
Admission 10c and 28c 


TUESDAY Only—Bargain Day 
“THIS WAS PARIS” 


Admission 10c and llc 
2 GR ee ae 
WEDNESDAY - THURSDA. 


“HOW GREEN WAS 
MY VALLEY” 
Walter Pidgeon - Maureen 


O'Hara 
“Voted one of the ten best 
pictures 
Admission, 1Uc and 28c 


Coming: Sunday and Monday 
“Beyond The Blue Horizon” 
(Technicolor) 


Buy War Bonds 
Every Pay Day 


* * * 
Let’s Double 
Our Quota 


Pan ye CET ‘ents, Mr. 
md as, t.'B. Bryan.” |Found For Peanuts; 


Oil To Run Diesel 


More uses are being found 
daily for peanuts and peanut 
products and indications are 
that in a few years this crop 


will be the most important |# 


erop grown on the farm. 


Attesting to the many and ; 


varied uses of peanuts, Cut- 
lier’s magazine 


used to furnish power for 
trans-continental trains. 
The article is as follows: 


recently H 
printed an article stating | # 
that peanut oil is now being |# 


Rowe were visitors to Mont- 
gomery Friday. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Haire 


Be RR RS Miss Mary Catherine Haire 
Short Mortgages for sale at the} y5nd Mrs. Dave Yates were 


Clipper Office: 2 for 5c, Dothan visitors Friday. 
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Give Us Your Order 


“The Trans-Sahara Railway |# 


now being built betweer|# 


——___—_j_ —_____.. , 


Colomb-Becher in Algeria|# 


and Bourem in French West 
Africa has been nicknamed 


“The Peanut Line” by the|# 
constructive engineers be-|% 
cause the diesel engines are | # 
to burn peanut oil. The la-|# 


CHECK ON YOUR STOCK RIGHT 
NOW, AND IF YOU ARE IN NEED 
OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
ITEM GIVE US THE ORDER: 


borers also use the same}/# 
name derivesly because they | # 


are forced to work for ‘pea-|# 


nuts’—fifteen cents a week.” 


A) good, inexpensive fur-|# 
niture polish can be made at|# 
home by mixing one part of|# 
turpentine with two parts of : 


koiled linseed oil. 


Classified 
Advertising 


If you want to buy, sell, 
swap, rent or locate lost 
property, try an adv. in this 
column, 


LOST—From cleaners or|# 


on street, small boy’s blue 


tweed vest. Please call Mrs!# 


William Bullard. 


NOTICE—I have a nice 
load of mules. 
before you buy. John Brown 
West Elba, near depot. d24 


FOR SALE—Stewart andj 
Mahan Pecan trees, and all ; 


other Nursery Stock; will be 


in Elba each Monday. See i 
or write T. Q. Richardson, |# 
seessesssssssssseeseeesssszssseesssssssseeettess | Kinston, Ala. d24 


LETTER HEADS 
NOTE SIZE PAPER 
BILL HEADS 
STATEMENTS 
ENVELOPES 

CARDS 

TYPEWRITER PAPER 
CIRCULARS 
SPECIAL FORMS 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE, 
AND WE CAN GIVE YOU PROMPT 
SERVICE. 


See them|# 


The Elba Clipper 


PHONE NO. 29 


For Printing 
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Be Done This Winter Listed 


ITH the nine-month 1943 
AAA program ending Aug- 
ust 381 of next year instead of 
November 30, farmers over the 
State are making every effort this 
winter to carry out all possible 


W. JONES, State AAA Ad- 

a ministrator, says that there 

will be $3,428,000 for farmers to 

earn by carrying out soil building 

practices under the 1948 AAA 

program. This is about 15 per 
cent over the 1942 figure. 

Individual farm production prac- 

tice allowances have also been 

greatly increased, 


conservation measures. The new 
program began December 1. 
Winter legumes, which have 
counted heavily in earning AAA 
payments, will not be planted 
during next year’s program due 
to the early closing date. How- 
ever, turning legumes next spring 
that were planted in fall of ’42 


will earn $2.50 per acre payment. 

Production practices — there 
are 12 of them—have been re- 
duced considerably from the num- 
ber in 1942. The practices are 
designed to contribute most to 
the war effort as well as long 
range conservation. 

Following are practices—with 
specifications—farmers can car- 
ry out this winter to improve their 
farms and contribute to the war 
effort: 


Application of the 
Following Materials 


Phosphate—four cents per 
pound of available phosphate 
(P20;), basic slag—$7 per ton, 
potash—three cents per pound of 
available potash (KsO). 

The material must be evenly 
distributed and must be applied 
only to or in connection with a 
full seeding of biennial or peren- 
nial legumes, permanent pas- 
tures, summer legumes solid seed- 
ed (except soybeans for oil and 

(Continued on page 8) 


Club Girl’s Work 
Valued At $2,125 


IBBY SINGLETON, state 4-H 
winner in clothing achieve- 
ment, over an eight-year period 
has done club work valued at $2)- 
125. 

This Lee County club girl sews 
for herself and helps with the 
family sewing. She estimates that 
she has saved $80.82 by making 
273 garments for herself and her 
brothers and sisters. 


Produces Lespedeza Seed 


D. EDWARDS, Jackson 

e County, the past fall har- 

vested 2,500 pounds of seed from 
2.3 acres of Korean lespedeza. 


* * * 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps. 
They are the best investment you 
can make. 


last minute rush and to have 
them at right time. Be sure that 
good cottonseed of approved va- 
rieties and staple length are se- 
cured now. 

GARDENS: Turn coarse grass- 
es and materials two to three 
months before garden planting 
time; legumes can be turned 30 
days before planting time; ma- 
nure, two weeks. This insures 
proper decay of organic matter. 
Never burn over garden or leaves 
or any other waste matter that 
could be used to enrich the gar- 
den. 

Plant cabbage, onions, lettuce 
in cold frames for setting in gar- 
den or field in spring. Then make 
hot beds into cold frames and 
grow tomatoes, peppers, etc., for 
later plantings. 

POULTRY: Keep mash and 
warm water before hens at all 
times. Feed grain heavy at 
night, use lights if possible and 
keep down external and internal 
parasites. Feed three pounds of 
succulent green feed a day to 
each 100 hens. 


(Continued on page 4) 


Thursday, Dec. 3, 1942 
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THE ELBA CLIPPER 


tis ~ WNonth. 
DEC. 6--7 FREE! |. L ALA 
EVERY PERSON WHO PUR- destibn 


~ 


CHASES A WAR SAVINGS 
BOND ON THURSDAY, FRI- 
DAY OR SATURDAY FROM 
THE ELBA BANK OR AT 
ELBA POSTOFFICE WILL 
BE ADMITTED FREE AS 
OUR GUEST TO SEE THIS 
GREAT PICTURE. 


<i THE ELBA CLIPPER 


ae 3 ] th 
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Two Big Days 


SUNDAY AND MONDAY 
Matinee and Nights 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1942 


Big Winter-Time Farming Job 
Is Ahead For Alabama Farmers 


(Nae farmers are turn- 
ine to the big winter-time 
farming job ahead of them. They 
realize that to make maximum 
contribution to the war effort it 
will be necessary for them to do 
many things this winter. 

Following are some of the jobs 

lxtension Service workers advise 
farmers to do this winter to real- 
1Ze@ greatest production of food, 
feed, other crops, livestock, and / 
livestock products: 
_ CROPS: Prepare rows for set- 
ting kudzu plants in the spring. 
Open up a furrow with a middle- 
buster or turn plow. Apply prior 
to planting at least 200 to 300 
pounds of superphosphate, 0-14- 
10, or one ton or more of barn- 
yard manure per acre. List back 
on this furrow with turn plow. 
The AAA for 1943 recommends 
that beds be at least 10 feet wide. 
Furrows should not be Over 25 
feet apart where land is being 
set solidly to kudzu. 

Clear, clean-up, and prepare 
land for pasture and apply lime. 

If not subject to serious erosion, 
land may also be prepared for 
sericea. 

Take care of all manures, save 
leaves, straw, etc., to make com- 
post. 

Obtain all seed needed to avoid 


EVERYONE REMEMBERS 


Dec. 7, 1941 


NOW! YOU CAN SEE ON 
THE SCREEN JUST HOW 
YELLOW THE JAPS REAL.- 
LY ARE, 


Quota Referendum 
Will Be Held On 
December 12 


VERY Alabama cotton farmer 
is urged to cast his vote in 
the cotton marketing quota ref- 
erendum Saturday, December 12. 
If more than two-thirds of the 
voters approve, quotas will be ef- 
fective for the 1943 crop. Cotton 
growers have approved marketing 
quotas each of the last five years. 
Last year Alabama farmers voted 
104,114 to 5,162 for marketing 
quotas. Over ninety-four per cent 
of the producers in the natior, who 
voted in the referendum approved 
quotas. 


Regular Prices 


No passes will be accepted 


only to those who buy bonds. 


. 


nate 
Seal tge NAS 
Sette LAS ANN “cathe 


SEE THE TRUTH ABOUT PEARL HARBOR 
BUY A WAR BOND.--::--GET A FREE TICKET 


° 

Cotton loans which tend to sup- 
port prices cannot be made in any 
year when marketing quotas are 
not approved by producers. The 
loan rate is now at 90 per cent 
of parity. 

A. W. Jones, State AAA Admin- 
istrator, said that cotton market- 
ing quotas are especially important 
during wartime because they hold 
the marketing of cotton in line 
with demand, and thus prevent 
Over-expansion of cotton acreage 
which would result in an insuffi- 
cient production of other badly 
needed commodities. 


\ 


H 


Save those kudzu seed! They are ready to harvest now, so look 
} around your farm and see how many you can save. One pound of 
+ seed should yield two to six thousand plants. 


AAA Practices That Can 
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Bobby Bryan, of Auburn, Are Bei Mrs. Baxter Bryan, Mrs. Dr. and Mrs. KE. T, 
iS é ivi - Sam Bean Young, Mrs. Ro-|son and children, of Samson, 
dave: With Ris Gorente, Me More Uses ng Bette Childs, Mrs. Mayo|were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Four questions every American 


should ask himself 
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@ An answer to all four questions is: 
BUY WAR BONDS through the Pay- 


roll Savings Plan, 1. 
The more bonds you buy, the more quick- 

ly we can win the war. 

The more bonds you buy, the more you 2. 


reduce the possibility of a rising cost of 
living. 


The more bonds you buy now, the more 
money you will have when the war is 
won. 


The more bonds you buy, the more four 
dollars you'll get for threes! 


err 


Put at least 10%—not 6%, or 7%, or even 
9%, but 10%—of your earnings into War 
Bonds. Do it through your company. 
Twenty-one million Americans are doing 
it now. Let’s make it at least 10% for 
every American! 


“TOP THAT 10% BY 
NEW YEAR’S!” 


3. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


If you are vee 


Already setting. aside 10% 
of your pay in War Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings 
Plan—boost that 10% if you 
can, 

Working in a plant where 
the Plan is installed, but 
haven’t signed up yet—sign 
up tomorrow, 


Working in a plant where 
the Payroll Savings Plan 
hasn’t been installed, talk to 
your union head, foreman, 
or plant manager—and see 
if it can’t be installed right 
away. The local bank will 
be glad to help. 


4. Unable to get in on the Pay- 


roll Savings Plan for any 
reason, go to your local 
bank, They will be glad to 
help you start a Plan of your 
own, 


THROUGH THE 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
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THE ELBA THEATRE 


WEEKLY PROGRAM 


THURSDAY—LAST DAY 
“THE GAY SISTERS” 


Barbara Stanwyck and 
George Brent 
Latest War News 
Admission 10c and 28c 


FRIDAY—Double Feature 
“SWEATER GIRL” 


Eddie Bracken - June Preisser 
Western and Serial 
Admission 10c and 28c 


SATURDAY ALL DAY 


‘STICK TO YOUR GUNS’ 
William (Hop-A-Long) Boyd 
Chapter 1, ‘Don Winslow of 
The Navy 
Admission 10c and 20c 


SATURDAY, After 5 O'Clock: 
“FLYING CADETS” 
William Gargan - Peggy Moran 
Tickets on sale at 5 p. m, 
Admission 10c and 25c 


SUNDAY AND MONDAY 
“REMEMBER PEARL 


HARBOR” 
Buy A Bond—Get A Free 


Ticket 
Admission 10c and 28c 


TUESDAY Only—Bargain Day 
“THIS WAS PARIS” 


Admission 10c and llc 
2 GR ee ae 
WEDNESDAY - THURSDA. 


“HOW GREEN WAS 
MY VALLEY” 
Walter Pidgeon - Maureen 


O'Hara 
“Voted one of the ten best 
pictures 
Admission, 1Uc and 28c 


Coming: Sunday and Monday 
“Beyond The Blue Horizon” 
(Technicolor) 


Buy War Bonds 
Every Pay Day 


* * * 
Let’s Double 
Our Quota 


Pan ye CET ‘ents, Mr. 
md as, t.'B. Bryan.” |Found For Peanuts; 


Oil To Run Diesel 


More uses are being found 
daily for peanuts and peanut 
products and indications are 
that in a few years this crop 


will be the most important |# 


erop grown on the farm. 


Attesting to the many and ; 


varied uses of peanuts, Cut- 
lier’s magazine 


used to furnish power for 
trans-continental trains. 
The article is as follows: 


recently H 
printed an article stating | # 
that peanut oil is now being |# 


Rowe were visitors to Mont- 
gomery Friday. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Haire 


Be RR RS Miss Mary Catherine Haire 
Short Mortgages for sale at the} y5nd Mrs. Dave Yates were 


Clipper Office: 2 for 5c, Dothan visitors Friday. 
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Give Us Your Order 


“The Trans-Sahara Railway |# 


now being built betweer|# 


——___—_j_ —_____.. , 


Colomb-Becher in Algeria|# 


and Bourem in French West 
Africa has been nicknamed 


“The Peanut Line” by the|# 
constructive engineers be-|% 
cause the diesel engines are | # 
to burn peanut oil. The la-|# 


CHECK ON YOUR STOCK RIGHT 
NOW, AND IF YOU ARE IN NEED 
OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
ITEM GIVE US THE ORDER: 


borers also use the same}/# 
name derivesly because they | # 


are forced to work for ‘pea-|# 


nuts’—fifteen cents a week.” 


A) good, inexpensive fur-|# 
niture polish can be made at|# 
home by mixing one part of|# 
turpentine with two parts of : 


koiled linseed oil. 


Classified 
Advertising 


If you want to buy, sell, 
swap, rent or locate lost 
property, try an adv. in this 
column, 


LOST—From cleaners or|# 


on street, small boy’s blue 


tweed vest. Please call Mrs!# 


William Bullard. 


NOTICE—I have a nice 
load of mules. 
before you buy. John Brown 
West Elba, near depot. d24 


FOR SALE—Stewart andj 
Mahan Pecan trees, and all ; 


other Nursery Stock; will be 


in Elba each Monday. See i 
or write T. Q. Richardson, |# 
seessesssssssssseeseeesssszssseesssssssseeettess | Kinston, Ala. d24 


LETTER HEADS 
NOTE SIZE PAPER 
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CARDS 

TYPEWRITER PAPER 
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OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE, 
AND WE CAN GIVE YOU PROMPT 
SERVICE. 


See them|# 


The Elba Clipper 
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Be Done This Winter Listed 


ITH the nine-month 1943 
AAA program ending Aug- 
ust 381 of next year instead of 
November 30, farmers over the 
State are making every effort this 
winter to carry out all possible 


W. JONES, State AAA Ad- 

a ministrator, says that there 

will be $3,428,000 for farmers to 

earn by carrying out soil building 

practices under the 1948 AAA 

program. This is about 15 per 
cent over the 1942 figure. 

Individual farm production prac- 

tice allowances have also been 

greatly increased, 


conservation measures. The new 
program began December 1. 
Winter legumes, which have 
counted heavily in earning AAA 
payments, will not be planted 
during next year’s program due 
to the early closing date. How- 
ever, turning legumes next spring 
that were planted in fall of ’42 


will earn $2.50 per acre payment. 

Production practices — there 
are 12 of them—have been re- 
duced considerably from the num- 
ber in 1942. The practices are 
designed to contribute most to 
the war effort as well as long 
range conservation. 

Following are practices—with 
specifications—farmers can car- 
ry out this winter to improve their 
farms and contribute to the war 
effort: 


Application of the 
Following Materials 


Phosphate—four cents per 
pound of available phosphate 
(P20;), basic slag—$7 per ton, 
potash—three cents per pound of 
available potash (KsO). 

The material must be evenly 
distributed and must be applied 
only to or in connection with a 
full seeding of biennial or peren- 
nial legumes, permanent pas- 
tures, summer legumes solid seed- 
ed (except soybeans for oil and 

(Continued on page 8) 


Club Girl’s Work 
Valued At $2,125 


IBBY SINGLETON, state 4-H 
winner in clothing achieve- 
ment, over an eight-year period 
has done club work valued at $2)- 
125. 

This Lee County club girl sews 
for herself and helps with the 
family sewing. She estimates that 
she has saved $80.82 by making 
273 garments for herself and her 
brothers and sisters. 


Produces Lespedeza Seed 


D. EDWARDS, Jackson 

e County, the past fall har- 

vested 2,500 pounds of seed from 
2.3 acres of Korean lespedeza. 


* * * 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps. 
They are the best investment you 
can make. 


last minute rush and to have 
them at right time. Be sure that 
good cottonseed of approved va- 
rieties and staple length are se- 
cured now. 

GARDENS: Turn coarse grass- 
es and materials two to three 
months before garden planting 
time; legumes can be turned 30 
days before planting time; ma- 
nure, two weeks. This insures 
proper decay of organic matter. 
Never burn over garden or leaves 
or any other waste matter that 
could be used to enrich the gar- 
den. 

Plant cabbage, onions, lettuce 
in cold frames for setting in gar- 
den or field in spring. Then make 
hot beds into cold frames and 
grow tomatoes, peppers, etc., for 
later plantings. 

POULTRY: Keep mash and 
warm water before hens at all 
times. Feed grain heavy at 
night, use lights if possible and 
keep down external and internal 
parasites. Feed three pounds of 
succulent green feed a day to 
each 100 hens. 


(Continued on page 4) 


By Following Conservation Plan 
Run-Down Farm Turned Into Real Unit 


AM WILLIAMS of Pike Coun- 
ty has changed a 38384-acre 
tract of virtually abandoned land 
into an efficient farm plant that 
is turning out products needed to 
help win the war, 

When Mr. Williams bought the 
farm in 19837 there were 97 acres 
of idle land, 91 acres of annual 
crops, 117 acres of woods, and 29 
acres of hill land under fence that 
was used for pasture. Annual 
crops included 16 acres of cotton, 
60 acres in peanuts, and 15 acres 
of corn. All yields were very 
low. Except for the pasture, there 
were practically no fences on the 
farm. The only terraces were a 
few old benches, and the only 
livestock was three head of work- 
workstock. 

A complete conservation plan 
which Mr. Williams worked out 
for the farm in 1938, with the as- 
sistance of a Soil Conservation 
Service planning technician in the 
district, completely changed the 
land use as well as the cropping 
system on the farm. 

The 97 acres of idle land have 
all been put to productive use. 
Some of it has gone into peren- 
nial hay crops, some to woodland, 
and some to pasture. The better 
areas have been brought into cul- 
tivation and protected against 
erosion through the use of ter- 
racing, contour cultivation, and 


Better Pecan Price 
Expected By Beaty | 


NCREASED prices of pecans are 

expected by J. A. Beaty, mar- 

keting specialist of the Alabama 
Extension Service. 

“Tt is reported that very few, 
if any, shell pecans were carried 
over and the prospective crop this 
year is estimated to be smaller 
than last year’s crop. This con- 
dition, coupled with the increased 
purchasing power of the consum- 
ing public, should insure growers 
a fair and reasonable price for 
pecans this fall if they will not 
be in too much of a hurry to get 
their pecans on the market,” he 
says. 


Cotton CAN Be Grown 
At Profit—BUT... 


¢s6\7ES—you can raise cotton 

at a profit,’ Joe Flynn, 
Crenshaw County, will tell you. 
“But in order to do this heavy 
fertilization, close spacing of 
plants, and boll weevil control 
are all necessary,” he says. 

This year Mr. Flynn produced 
75 bales of cotton on 62 acres, the 
average yield being 605 pounds 
of lint per acre. In 1941 he pro- 
duced 49 bales on 58 acres and 
52 bales on 58 acres in 1940. 

An important factor contribut- 
ing to Mr. Flynn’s success with 
cotton is his soil conserving and 
soil building program. 


good rotations to improve fertility 
of the soil. 

As a result of the various land- 
use shifts, cultivated crops have 
been increased from 91 to 120 
acres, pasture from 29 to 50 
acres, and 84 acres have been 
planted to perennial hay crops 
and 25 acres to pine trees. Al- 
though the original 117 acres of 
woods have been reduced by a net 
amount of 12 acres, the remain- 
ing 105 acres of trees represent 
thrifty, well-managed woodland 
that is being developed for ef- 
ficient timber production. 

On the cultivated land, Mr. 
Williams is carrying out system- 
atic rotations, including summer 
and winter legumes and small 
grain. This year he had 38 acres 
in small grain, of which 21 acres 
were used for winter and early 
spring grazing and 17 acres were 
harvested for grain. He also had 
seed patches of blue lupine, Mon- 
antha vetch, barley, and white 
Dutch clover. 


The 34 acres of perennial hay 
include 30 acres of kudzu and 
four acres of sericea lespedeza. 
In addition to the 29 acres of old 
pasture, which have been improy- 
ed by fertilizing and seeding to 
grasses and legumes, Mr. Wil- 
liams has developed 21 acres of 
new permanent pasture. 

Cotton yields have increased 
from 224 bales on 16 acres to 
13144 bales on 15 acres. Corn 
yields have increased from 8 to 
20 bushels per acre and peanuts 
from 670 to 1200 pounds. 

Livestock sales in 1941 amount- 
ed to $1,615, and with 25 cows, 
10 calves, and 65 hogs on the 
place this year, Mr. Williams is 
in a position to make a material 
contribution to the production of 
livestock needed in the war pro- 
gram. He ig also well on his way 
toward a goal of 50 brood cows, 
producing 40 calves a year for 
sale, and 100 head of hogs. When 
he has reached this goal, he ex- 
pects to sell $4,000 worth of live- 
stock a year. 


From A Handful 
Of Seed 


TARTING with a double hand- 
S ful of crotalaria seed six years 
ago F. F. Jones, Elmore County, 
now has this legume established on 
approximately 30 acres of his crop- 
land. Then one of his neighbors, 
C. W. Gates, obtained seed from 
him and now has crotalaria estab- 
lished on 25 acres. 

Both farmers say the crotalaria 
usually reseeds itself, causes no 
trouble or inconvenience in picking 
cotton, and has not proved dan- 
gerous to their livestock. 

Mr. Gates says that crotalaria has 
increased his wheat yield by eight 
bushels per acre and both he and 
Mr, Jones state that crotalaria has 
doubled their corn yield and in- 
creased cotton yields by a quarter 
of a bale per acre. 


THIS MONTH IN RURAL ALABAMA 


December, 1942 


Sam Williams, Pike County farmer, is examining a stack of Spanish 
peanuts, grown on land which has nearly doubled in productivity 
due to conservation practices. Below is a part of 30 acres of kudzu 
planted on Mr. Williams’ land that was formerly of little value. 


Farmer Offered Twice As Much 
For Timber After Cruising It 


T pays to know how much tim- 

ber you have on your land 
when you get ready to sell. 

That’s the belief of H. A. Sta- 
ton, Jackson County, who came to 
this conclusion when offered $500 
for a clean sweep of all his tim- 
ber before cruising it. He now 
has an offer of $1,150 after cruis- 
ing. 

“T thought I had more than 
$500 worth of timber,’ says Mr. 
Staton, ‘‘and when C. L. Weath- 
ers, assistant county agent, urged 
me to cruise the timber and sell 
only the ripe trees and culls I 
agreed to do so.” 

_Mr. Staton’s timber was cruis- 
ed and the trees marked that 
should come out, leaving a stand 
that will have another crop to sell 
within a few years. Seed trees 
and healthy trees that were still 
growing very fast were left. Only 
the ripe trees and culls were 
marked for cutting. 

“The management of my forest 
land certainly will pay off in fu- 
ture years,” states Mr. Staton, 
“and now I have been offered 
more than twice as much for my 
marked trees as I was offered for 
a clean sweep of it all.”’ 


Conecuh 4-H Girls Can 
165 Quarts Each 


OUR-H girls in Conecuh Coun- 

ty averaged canning 165 
quarts of fruits and vegetables 
during the past summer. 

The best record in canning goes 
to Gladys Brooks who has 300 
quarts to her credit. Gladys, like 
many other girls, has done the 
housekeeping, cooking, as well as 
the canning, for her family while 
other members were busy on the 
farm. 

A total of all 4-H girls report- 
ing shows 12,142 quarts, 2,093 
pints, 805 half pints, and 584 
pounds of dried food conserved. 


Small Grain Winner 


Y producing 59.3 bushels of 

corn on one acre, H. F. Young 
was judged winner in a small 
grain contest in the West Point 
community, Cullman County. He 
was presented with a registered 
Jersey heifer. 
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Fighting On Farm Front 


Nitrogen Shortage Does 
Not Worry Him 


HORTAGE of commercial 
nitrogen does not affect G. 
B. Carroll who operates a three- 
mule farm in Pike County. In 
fact, My. Carroll has bought no 
fertilizer containing nitrogen for 
cotton, corn or peanuts in the last 
four years, the nitrogen being 
supplied from winter legumes and 
compost. 

Mr. Carroll states that he has 
planted Austrian winter peas for 
the last 6 or 8 years and has never 
made a failure, and has averaged 
making 20 bushels of corn per 
acre behind the peas. * 

The fertilizer for his cotton is 
compost which is made during the 
winter from phosphate, barnyard 
manure, leaves and straw. 

This year Mr. Carroll had 18 
acres of cotton, all of which was’ 
fertilized with compost and noth- 
ing else. Four tons of phosphate 
were added to the compost. He 
made around 10 bales of cotton. 


150 Acres Of Kudzu 
Help Livestock Project 


ITH 150 acres of kudzu to 

furnish feed, W. Ed” Tuck- 
er, Tallapoosa County, is making 
livestock production pay. 

“The production of beef cattle 
in the Piedmont area is a paying 
farm enterprise provided plenty 
of feed is available,” says Mr. 
Tucker. He should know about 
this because there is every indica- 
tion that he produces as much 
feed as any farmer in Tallapoosa 
County on a per acre basis. 

Last winter Mr. Tucker pur- 
chased 18 head of Jersey heifers 
which dropped calves early in the 
spring. These calves were allow- 
ed to run with the cows through- 
out the summer season, and were 
sold recently, bringing more than 
the cows cost. He also has a nice 
herd of shorthorn cows and re- 
cently sold 10 calves which ay- 
eraged 350 pounds each, bringing 
$385. 


Clear Branch Bottoms 
For Pasture, Belue 


HERE are thousands of spring 

heads and branch bottoms in 
Alabama now growing alders, 
button willows and other bushes 
which should be put in pastures. 
If these areas were cleared, well 
prepared, fertilized and seeded 
to pasture grasses and clovers 
they would become some of the 
most productive acres on the 
farm, says J. T. Belue, of the ex- 
tension agronomy staff. 


These spring heads and bot- 
toms should be cleared and put 
in shape during the winter 
months and made ready to sow as 
recommended. 


HE J. BE. Floyd family is one 

of the many farm families in 
Cullman County fighting on the 
farm front. 

On their 120-acre farm the 
Floyd’s have sold $125 worth of 
butterbeans from one and one- 
fourth acres; $175 worth of early 
pole beans from .9 of an acre; 
$475 worth of late pole beans 
from one and one-half dcres; 
$150 worth of corn, sold as roast- 
ing ears, from three acres, or a 
total of $925 from approximately 
six and one-half acres of land. 

Don’t get the idea that the 
Floyd’s are selling all the vege- 
tables that are grown on the farm. 
They are canning, drying, and 
storing enough vegetables for 
home use. To date they have 
canned more than 475 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables, in addition 
to what they have dried. They 
are storing enough Irish and 
sweet potatoes for home use. The 
Floyds had four acres of peanuts 
for oil. 

Realizing that nitrogen will be 
scarce next spring and the fertili- 
ty of the soil must be kept up if 
increased production is expected, 
the Floyds planted about 20 acres 
of winter legumes this fall, to be 
turned next Spring. They are also 
saving all .he manure possible. 


Morgan County farmers are in- 
creasing their permanent pasture 
acreage at the rate of 1,000 per 
year, reports B. G. Hall, county 
agent. 

* x  * 


Save the wax paper saw when 
the roll is used up. This small 
saw makes a good angel-food 
cake cutter, and it makes nicer 
slices than a cake knife because 
sawing does not mash the cake 
into a wad, as a knife sometimes 
does. 


“SAVE LE. 


HIS is a day of “shortages” 
and homemakers should sal- 
vage home wastes to supply family 
needs. Many things which in peace 
times may be worthless really be- 
come valuable, even “precious” in 
times of war. 

For instance, string is scarce 
and the wise housewife will copy 
grandmother—she will start a 
string box, also a button box. She 
will save buckles and other fasten- 
ers. Many of these things will be 
useful when remodeling clothing, 
and will save pennies for buying 
defense stamps. 

Other salvaging that homemak- 
ers can do to prevent waste is the 
saving of nails, bolts, screws, and 
even scraps for making quilts. Of 
course, it can’t be emphasized too 
often that homemakers should take 
the best care possible of every- 
thing they now own, because many 
things can’t be replaced until af- 
ter the war. 


\ 


Saves Money Producing 


Seed At Home 


A winter legume seed patch is 
something that every good 
farmer should have. 

That's the belief of J. M. Sturd- 
evant, Mobile County, who har- 
vested 1,000 pounds of chaffy 
crimson clover seed from a two- 
acre patch. He now has enough 
seed to plant over 16 acres. 

At present prices the cost of 
buying seed to plant 16 acres of 
Austrian winter peas would be 
approximately $34. But by sav- 
ing his own seed Mr. Sturdevant 
was able to seed 16 acres to crim- 
son clover at a cost of approxi- 
mately $10. 

* * od 

Greene County home demon- 
stration club members report 54,- 
296 quarts of food canned this 
summer as compared to 27,187 
quarts in 1941. 


This simple colt-training device can be constructed without much 
difficulty or expense. W.H. Gregory, extension animal husbandman, 
also recommends training colts by harnessing them with an old, 


steady animal. 
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Kudzu Solves 
Overflow Problem 


| Riieetan KING, Tallapoosa Coun- 
ty, can remember when the 
small stream which crosses his 
farm near Reeltown was quite a 
nuisance. It was always flood- 
ing his bottomland and depositing 
a load of silt, covering up valu- 
able grass and sometimes even 
his crop on the upper side of the 
bottom. 

All the work of opening up and 
cleaning out didn’t seem to do 
any good, because with the next 
rain came another deposit of 
sand, silt and trash, leaving the 
area practically useless. 

In recent years the picture has 
changed. The farmers whose 
land drains into this stream have 
attacked the problem at the start- 
ing point, back up in the field 
where the water first begins to 
move. With the help of the Soil 


‘Conservation Service these farm- 


ers built terraces to catch the 
water and slow it down, estab- 
lished vegetated waterways to 
let it down the hill gently and to 
keep the soil from going with it. 
Badly eroded hills were covered 
with trees or perennial hay so 
that the soil could be kept there 
on the hill where it was needed. 

All these changes have made 
the creek bottom a substantial 
part of Mr. King’s farm. That 
stream now stays within its banks 
and the surrounding area is estab- 
lished in permanent pasture 
grasses which are not threatened 
by floods. 


Acid Increases 


Gum Flow Of Pine 


ENS by the South- 
ern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Orleans, indicate that 
gum yields from slash pine can 
be increased as much as 73 per 
cent by daubing the freshly cut 
streak with a sulphuric acid solu- 
tion. Thus far the treatment has 
been practically ineffective on 
longleaf pine. 

T. A. Liefield, associate silvi- 
culturist, reports one private op- 
erator obtained 14 barrels of gum 
from 6,000 treated slash pine 
faces at his first 1942 dipping as 
compared with 10 barrels from 
an equal number of untreated 
faces, while another operator ob- 
tained 15 barrels from 5,610 
treated faces but only 11 barrels 
from 5,775 untreated faces. 


4-H Boy Successful 
With Fryer Project 


B* using four homemade lamp 
brooders and following a pro- 
gram of strict sanitation, John 
Wilson, Jr., 4-H club boy of Coy- 
ington County, sold approximate- 
ly 200 two-pound fryers this fall. 

John has been selling 20 to 25 
two-pound fryers each week and 
buying 75 baby chicks from an 
approved hatchery every two 
weeks. His records show that it 
requires six pounds of feed to 
raise a two-pound fryer from a 
chick. He uses about one gallon 
of kerosene to furnish heat for 
each 75 chicks. 
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Big Winter-Time Farming Job 


ls Ahead For Alabama Farmers 


(Continued from page 1) 


LIVESTOCK: Shelter and feed 
all hay milk cows will eat on cold, 
rainy days and nights. If pos- 
sible, graze on temporary pasture 
or grazing crops every suitable 
day to increase milk production 
and vitamin A content. 

Watch for diseases because 
they are on the upgrade in the 
state. Give cow six weeks rest 
between milking periods to main- 
tain production. 

Every farm family should sell 
either surplus cream or whole 
milk if within reach of market. 
Buttermilk or skim milk is fully 
as good as whole milk for chick- 
ens and pigs. 

Keep milk records on each in- 
dividual cow in herd once a 
month. With feed high, ‘board- 
ers” can’t be kept. 

Do not let beef brood cows lose 
over 50 pounds during winter, 
provided they go into the winter 
in good shape. Feed 200 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and one ton 
of hay, or equivalent. 

Keep hogs healthy in winter 
by letting them graze winter 
grazing crops. 

Farm sheep flocks should be 
kept on clean grazing crops dur- 
ing the winter and particularly 
at yeaning time. Lambs will get 
off to a better start if yeaned on 
oats than on a barn lot. Use a 
little grain during winter to sup- 
plement green grazing. 

TERRACING: Fix all breaks 
and terraces with slip scrape and 
shovel, making sure that enough 
dirt is thrown up to allow for set- 
tling. Terraces not up to capa- 
city should be plowed out to make 
them sufficient size to take care 
of heavy rains. Turn plow is all 
the equipment needed for this. 

Do as much new terracing as 
possible, using slip scrapes or 
power machinery, if available. 

MACHINERY: Lengthen life 
of farm machinery by placing 
tools not in use under sheds. Make 
necessary repairs and paint all 
exposed parts using ordinary 
house paint. Grease all wearing 
parts. 

BUILDINGS: Make all repairs 
possible and necessary. Paint 
and keep roof in good shape. Do 
essential repair work now—avoid 
over-expansion of building and 
construction. 

Conserve and repair household 
equipment. Check equipment 
periodically for minor repairs 
rather than abuse it until major 
repairs are necessary. 

Take all precautions possible 
to remove fire hazards on the 
premises and organize neighbor- 
hoods for rural fire prevention, 
protection and fighting. 


Perry Scraps With Scrap 


66 salvage crew, using 14 

trucks, made a house-to- 
house canvass of Perry County 
farms recently and brought in 
60,000 pounds of scrap metal,” 
according to R. L. Griffin, county 
agent. 


Recognition en 


OR meritorious and faithful en- 

deavor in home demonstration 
club work, and for her contribu- 
tion to community service and to 
the war effort, Mrs. J. M. Here- 
ford, mother of 12 children, was 
awarded a silver pitcher as the 
Madison County home demonstra- 
tion ‘‘woman of the year"’ at the 
annual Achievement Day lunch- 
eon held recently. 


Mrs. Hereford has been engag- 
ed in home demonstration work 
for the past eight years; for two 
years she served as president of 
the Madison County executive 
home demonstration council. 


Of Mrs. Hereford’s nine sons, 
five are engaged in some form 
of military activity. Two are cap- 
tains, another is a lieutenant, and 
the fourth a private, and still an- 
other is studying advanced mili- 
tary work in college. 


She also has another son who is 
a farmer, and a daughter who is a 
county home demonstration agent. 


Alabama 4-H Clubs 
Fighting Forest Fires 


eee: 4-H Clubs declared 
war on woods fires several 
years before Pearl Harbor. 

Realizing that fires hinder the 
war effort by destroying badly- 
needed timber and by killing 
trees for our future needs, club 
members are pushing their cam- 
paign harder than ever. They 
are asking all farmers and other 
landowners to work together in 
the following ways: 

Talk the fire situation over 
with your neighbor and agree to 
help each other in case of fire. 

Remind hunters, sawmill men, 
or others who go through your 
woods and fields to be careful. 

If brush or briars must be burn- 
ed, choose damp weather. 

Don’t burn stalks, stubble, and 
grass. These enrich the soil when 
turned under. 

Make simple fire breaks in the 
most dangerous areas. 

Keep rakes, water cans, axes, 
eae shovels on hand for fighting 

ire. 


Important That Farm 
Machinery Be Cared For 


XTRA good care and widest 
possible use of existing farm 
machinery and equipment is em- 
phasized by WPB order restrict- 
ing 1943 manufacture of new 
farm machinery and equipment 
to 20 per cent of average pro- 
duction in 1940 and 1941. Pro- 
duction of repair parts will be at 
130 per cent of average output 
in 1940 and 1941. Production of 
new farm machinery and equip- 
ment in 1942 averaged about 
83 per cent, while repair parts 
were at 150 per cent of 1940 pro- 
duction. 


wih PO DAVIS 4 


URGES ALL AAA + sem § 
PRACTICES POSSIBLE ae 
TO BE DONE DURING , 

WINTER y 


HIS month ends another calendar year. Crops have been har- 
vested. . . thoughts are turned to 1948. 

It is repetition to say that farmers have an enormous job ahead 
of them. Bigger production is expected from farms where there 
are fewer to work, less new machinery and not enough fertilizer. 
But farmers are accustomed to working under handicaps. 

An increase of all farm products is not wanted. So production 
should be adjusted for the biggest increases of those products want- 
ed most. In this way, farmers will make their best contribution to 
war and to victory, the same as automobile manufacturers converted 
their plants into making airplanes, bombers, etc. 


* * * * * 


S we approach 1943 we are reminded that we are already in a 

new year for the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, or AAA, It 

will be a short year in that it will end on August 31, instead of No- 

vember 30 this year. This means less time to meet the AAA re- 

quirements for which, in conservation, $3,428,000 is available to 
Alabama farmers to earn. 

Many of these payinents can be earned by winter work. Terracing 
is an example. And every acre that needs terraces should be ter- 
raced this winter. I realize that there are farmers who don’t have 
labor and equipment for terracing, but I urge everyone to do his 
best. Lack of good terraces costs Alabama farmers many millions 
of dollars in soil losses every year. : 

Another way is to add limestone. The AAA payment for this is 
$2.50 a ton for ground limestone. Equivalents of this are 1,200 
pounds of burned limestone; 1,400 pounds of hydrated lime; 2,000 
pounds of ground oyster shells; 3,000 pounds of calcium silicate 
slag; 4,000 pounds of Selma chalk; 2,400 pounds of Ocala limestone; 
2,000 pounds of pulp mill waste lime. 


* * * * * 


PPLICATION of phosphate is another way,—a most important 

way. Compensation for this is 4 cents a pound of available phos- 

phate (P.O;) ; basic slag $7.00 a ton. For potash the rate is 3 cents 
per pound of available potash (K.O). 

Terraces, lime, phosphate, nitrogen are our big four in soil needs. 
Where land is terraced (if terraces are needed) with’ enough lime, 
phosphate, and potash in it the way is prepared for profitable farm- 
ing. Feed for livestock and lezumes can be produced. In this way 
nitrogen is added without buying it. These are the big four of the 
AAA conservation programs. 

The AAA program will pay farmers $6.00 per acre for establish- 
ing kudzu; $6.00 per acre for establishing a permanent pasture, in 
addition to $5.00 per acre for preparing land for pasture. 

For other practices payments will be made. Thetotalis12. Your 
county agent, or your AAA office, will give you more details. 


Bees ie) oe 


N this little space I am emphasizing the importance of doing all 
that can be done this winter; and thereby be ready for the big- 
gest possible job next year. 

Conservation will continue to pay dividends to all farmers who 
take advantage of itin the AAA way. It begins with the soil, which 
is the basis of agriculture. .. in fact, all plant and animal life comes 
from the soil. 

For people to be strong and healthy the soil from which their 
food comes must be rich and sound. It must contain all elements 
for abundant production of the right products. 


re te ae Ye 


HE high importance of intelligent eating of products from good 
soil was impressed recently upon me. It was a talk by a man 
who had spent some time in Central and South America. He said that 
people down there eat mostly starches. They eat very little meat, milk, 
eggs, vegetables. One effect is that they begin losing their teeth 
in their teens. When they are 25 to 30 years old all teeth are gone. 
So itis among us. People who don’t eat properly either lose their 
teeth or suffer illness in other ways. For us as farm people to avoid 
this is to get our soil sound and rich, then farm it wisely. 

For emphasis I repeat: Let’s terrace land, add limestone, phos- 
phate, and potash this winter. Repair buildings, gates, and fences. 
Tools and implements may need overhauling. 

The aim is to have the soil and everything else ready for a big 
job next year. Again I remind you that this is expected with fewer 
workers, fewer implements, and less fertilizer. 


A 
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The timber cut here probably went into the war effort, because 
90 per cent of our lumber is going to war. But this “slashed” wood- 
land was almost put out of action. Little was left to grow or to 
produce seed. Uncle Sam doesn’t want timberlands depleted in this 


manner. 


Uncle Sam Doesn’t Want 
Timberlands Slashed 


By CHARLES R. ROSS 


Extension Forester 


HIS country must have a con- 
tinuous supply of timber to 
fight this war, but timber har- 
vesting that clears out most of 
the good growing trees is not go- 
ing to make America stronger. 

We can secure all the sawlogs, 
pulpwood, fuelwood, veneer 
bolts, and other needed materials 
from our woodlands and at the 
same time leave enough good type 
trees on the land to keep it rea- 
sonably productive. Cattle and 
hog producers are not asked to 
sell every animal they have that 
is big enough to eat. They know 
they must keep some animals to 
breed and others to grow to a 
desirable weight. In all crops the 
utmost conservation of soils is be- 
ing stressed. 

Anyone who sells timber is 
asked to make sure that future 
crops from the same area are not 
given a setback. This usually 
means that the timber buyer not 
get certain types of younger, 
promising trees which he would 
take if the complete stand of tim- 
ber were sold to him. 

Landowners should know that 
they can seldom afford to sell a 
complete stand of timber. It is 
just as unwise to cut small 10 and 
12-inch trees as it is to sell a pig 
just as it begins to grow, al- 
though feed is plentiful. 

A 10-inch healthy pine tree will 
produce only about 60 board feet 
of lumber, while if left four or 
five years to grow two inches in 
diameter, it will produce around 
110 board feet. 

While an average 12-inch will 
produce 110 board feet of lum- 
ber, a 14-inch tree, or one five or 
six years older, will produce 
around 165 board feet. 

Farmers, as well as the nation, 
need to secure the benefits from 
allowing good trees to grow 
through their period of most 
rapid increase in volume. We 
know large quantities of timber 


will be needed in our national 
economy following the war, 
which will have to be geared 
higher than in past years because 
we will not have the easy security 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

In northern states timber is be- 
ing cut out closely, and does not 
grow back one-half as rapidly as 
in the South. Therefore, Ala- 
bama timber tracts take on more 
importance for future supplies. 


a He * 


Mrs. E. E. Haney, Blount Coun- 
ty, used part of the $43.25 made 
from vegetable sales the past 
season to buy a $25 war bond. 


* * * 
Hog slaughter in the 12 months 
beginning October 1 is expected 


to reach a new peak as it will 
likely total 94 to 95 million head. 
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| Artificial Manure | 


Niiccois artificial manure on 
the farm is not a hard job; 
here’s what you do: 

1. Construct a pen in an out- 
of-the-way place 10’ by 10’ and 6’ 
high. This will hold about one ton 
of dry material. 

2. Put a layer of straw, leaves, 
or other waste material about one 
foot thick and sprinkle over the 
surface a suitable portion of ferti- 
lizer such as 4-10-7, About 200 
pounds of this fertilizer should be 
used for each ton of dry material. 
A small amount of lime, 50 to 100 
pounds per ton of dry material, 
should also be added. 

8. Scatter a thin layer of ma- 
nure or rich loamy soil over the 
surface after the fertilizer has been 
added. 

4. Repeat this operation until 
the pile is five or six feet high. 

5. For large scale production 100 
pounds of ammonium sulphate or 
the equivalent in other forms of 
nitrogen and 200 pounds of basic 
slag per ton of dry material may be 
used. Do not mix the ammonium 
sulphate and slag together, but ap- 
ply each separately. One hun- 
dred pounds of superphosphate and 
100 pounds finely ground lime- 
stone may be substituted for the 
slag. 

6. Be sure the compost pile 
slopes to the center so that water 
will run into it. 


Farm Income Forecast 


$9,785,000,000 for ’42 


HE net income, including Gov- 

ernment payments, of farm 
operators in 1942 is now forecast 
at about 9,785 million dollars, an 
increase of about 45 per cent over 
1941 and more than double the 
1935-89 average. 

This is about a billion dollars 
more than at the peak (1919) of 
the previous war period. The net 
income from agriculture per per- 
son on farms will be about $368 
compared with $254 in 1941. 


By F. W. BURNS 


Extension Dairyman 


THE nutritional needs 

\ of our country and its 

allies in this war must 
be met. Alabama dairymen can 
best do their part by increasing 
the production of high quality 
milk. 

The _ following suggestions 
should be helpful to you in doing 
your part this winter: 

Dairy cows need two pounds of 
high quality hay or three pounds 
of ensilage and one pound of hay 
per 100 pounds liveweight daily. 
In addition, turn them out to 
graze on temporary pasture two 
to three hours daily if the weather 
is suitable. 

Feed three pounds of grain 
mixture for each gallon of milk 
produced daily. A good grain 
mixture can be made by using 200 
pounds of corn and cob meal, 
100 pounds of ground oats or vel- 
vet beans and 100 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. 


For best results milk your cows 
in their regular stanchion so they 
can be fed and milked the same 
time each night and morning. By 
milking fast and clean you will 
increase production and also your 
test. 

On cold rainy days or nights 
keep the cows in the barn and 
feed them all the hay they will 
clean up. Cows exposed to bad 
weather will fall off in production 
and cost you money. 

More good dairy cows are 
needed in Alabama and, in addi- 
tion, cows will be needed to re- 
build the herds of our allies after 
the war. Sell your surplus heif- 
ers to 4-H club members instead 
of letting them go to the butcher. 

By bedding your cows with 
straw or leaves you can produce 
much valuable fertilizer. which 
will be needed next spring on 
your feed crops. Remember that 
commercial nitrogen is going to 
be scarce next spring so do your 
part by saving all your manure 
this winter. 


Officers of the Alabama Farm Bureau for 1942-43 are (left to right) C. W. Rittenour, Montgom- 


ery, secretary-treasurer; A. L. Byrd, Phenix City, R. O. Kilburn, Florence, J. D. Doughty, Reform, A. 
I. Stone, Tuscaloosa, members of the executive committee; W. S. Kirk, Roanoke, 2nd vice-president; 
Bud Hood, Jacksonville, O. E. Tompkins, Abbeville, members of the executive committee; Walter L. 
Randolph, Montgomery, president; and M. C. Grisham, Athens, member of executive committee. Not 
shown in the picture are J. R. Brunson, Greenville, 1st vice-president; and H. B. Carter, Monroeville, 


member of executive committee. 


Delegates to the National Farm Bureau Convention to be held in 


Chicago, December 8-12, are President Randolph, Kilburn, Rittenour, and Byrd. Alternates are Brun- 
son, Stone, Doughty, and Tompkins. 
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With gas rationing and rubber shortage, the mule and horse take 
on more jobs—including taking the folks to town and delivering milk 


to the housewife. 


Complete Farm Plan Pays Off 
For Talladega County Farmer 


oe Garcrarers C. CAMP, Talladega 
County, believes that a com- 
plete farm plan—if properly car- 
ried out—will pay off in dollars 
and cents. 

In the past two years Mr. Camp 
has fenced, fertilized, and seeded 
85 acres to permanent pasture. 
The pasture was seeded to a mix- 
ture of Dallis grass, white Dutch 
clover, and annual lespedeza. 
The pasture is mowed regularly. 
As a result, Mr. Camp has been 
able to increase his beef herd on 
this farm from 8 to 30 head. The 
land seeded to pasture was sub- 
ject to regular overflows and 
erosion was so great the land 
was fast becoming unsuitable for 
cultivation. By establishing a 
good, thick cover of grass on this 
land, erosion has been largely 
eliminated. 

Seventeen acres of steep, badly 
eroded land have been planted 
to kudzu. Since the kudzu is 
planted on land too rough to 
mow, Mr. Camp plans to use these 
areas for temporary grazing for 
cattle and hogs. An additional 
35 acres is to be planted to kudzu 
for both hay and grazing. 

This spring, Mr. Camp harvest- 
ed with his combine, 31 acres of 
crimson clover for seed. The total 
yield was 8,240 pounds of clean 
seed, valued at $947.60. Nine- 
teen acres of barley were harvest- 
ed, yielding 900 bushels and 
valued at $1,200 for seed. Nine- 
teen acres of oats yielded 960 
bushels of grain, which is also to 
be sold for seed. 

The planting of small grains, 
lespedeza, and crimson clover 
gives the land more cover, and re- 
sults in less erosion and more soil 
improvement. 

Pines have been planted on 12 
acres not suitable for crops or 
hay. An acre of black locust will 
be planted next winter to furnish 
the farm with fence posts. Un- 


43 AAA Payments 


OIL building practice payments 
S under the 1948 AAA program 
will be: 

Phosphate (18% )—$14.40 per 
ton; basic slag—$7 per ton; pot- 
ash (60% )—$36 per ton; ground 
limestone—$2.50 per ton. » 

Green manure or cover crop of 
annual lespedeza—$1.50 per acre; 
perennial lespedeza—$4.50 per 
acre; kudzu—$6 per acre; white 
Dutch clover—$2 per acre. 

Permanent pastures—$6 per 
acre; continuous grazing system— 
$7.50 per acre; clearing, cleaning 
up, and preparing for permanent 
pasture—$5 per acre. Terracing 

not to exceed %¢ per linear 
foot. 

Turning or leaving on the land: 
winter lezumes seeded in the fall 
of 1942—$2.50 per acre; crota- 
laria (artificially seeded) grown 
in combination with an intertilled 
row crop—75¢ per acre; fall sown 
small grains, ryegrass, and summer 
legumes—$1.50. 

Producing, harvesting, and stor- 
ing legume or grass seed—$3 per 
acre. 


Adds To Family Income 


RS. D. M. JONES, Autauga 
County, has sold $40 worth 
of shelled peas and $16.03 worth 
of beans, tomatoes, and potatoes. 
She has canned over the budget 
allotted for a family of four. 
Also she has added to the fam- 
ily income with her poultry proj- 
ect, having sold $17.93 worth of 
dressed chickens and $100 worth 
of eggs. 


productive field borders next to 
woodland have been planted to 
lespedeza sericea for food and 
cover for wildlife. 


(Prepared especially for This Month 
in Rural Alabama by the State Depart- 
ment of Tealth.) 


HE 1941 poliomyelitis (infan- 

tile paralysis) epidemic, 
which will go down in Alabama 
medical history as by far the most 
serious this State has ever known, 
attacked many more white per- 
sons than Negroes. That is em- 
phasized by a tabulation prepar- 
ed by the State Health Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases. 

Of the 871 cases reported dur- 
ing the year, 17 were reported 
without information as to whether 
the victims were white or colored. 
Of the remaining 854, 679, or 
more than four-fifths, occurred 
among white persons, as compar- 
ed with only 157 which occurred 
among Negroes. 

This tendency toward greater 
susceptibility to the disease 
among white persons is also re- 
flected in provisional mortality 
statistics. Of the 67 poliomyelitis 
deaths reported during the year, 
49 occurred among white persons 
and only 18 among Negroes. 

Approximately 86 per cent of 
the State’s total population con- 
sists of Negroes. 

* * * 


Slightly more than two babies 
out of every thousand born in 
Alabama in 1940 died within the 
first 24 hours after hirth as a re- 
sult of injuries received at birth. 

The Alabama rate was slightly 
lower than the rate for the Unit- 
ed States and also lower than 
these for 33 of the 48 states. 


* % * 


Alabama’s anti-rabies law, 
which provides for the vaccina- 
tion of all dogs against rabies and 
for the impounding and killing 
of unvaccinated dogs, has been 
highly effective in reducing the 
incidence of rabies among both 
humans and animals. 

Human cases of rabies report- 
ed to the State Department of 
Health declined from three in 
19387, when the law became ef- 
fective, and five in 19338, four 
years earlier, to only one last 
year.. Animals heads found posi- 
tive for rabies decreased from 
927 in 1937 to.only 169 last year. 
That represented a decline of 
more than 80 per cent. 


* * * 


No smallpox deaths have been 
reported in Alabama since 1932. 
This disease, which brought death 
in 1902 to 1,345 persons in 11 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, which comprised the Death 
Registration Area at that time, 
killed only 14 persons in the en- 
tire United States in 1940. Where- 
as in 1902 there were 6.5 small- 
pox deaths for every 100,000 resi- 
dents of the Death Registration 
Area, the 1940 smallpox death 
rate was so low that it was mark- 
ed zero on the mortality tables. 

Four of the smallpox deaths re- 
ported in 1940 occurred in Colo- 
rado, three in Iowa, two in Texas, 
and one each in Michigan, Flori- 


Two Seed Crops Are 
Harvested In Year 
From One Acre 


J. PHILLIPS, of Geneva 
TENA 


Jounty, is making a one- 
acre seed patch do double duty 
by planting it to blue lupine in 
winter and crotalaria in summer 
and harvesting two seed crops 
each year. 

This spring Mr. Phillips har- 
vested 1,625 pounds of blue lu- 
pine seed that, figured at eight 
cents a pound, gave a return of 
$1830 on one acre for the first 
half-year. 

Irom the crotalaria now on the 
same acre it is expected that 
around 500 pounds of seed, worth 
about $50, will be harvested. 


Kudzu Providing 
Excellent Grazing 


UDZU is producing excellent 
results as a temporary graz- 

ing crop’, reports from several 
Geneva County farmers cooperat- 
ing in the Wiregrass soil conser- 
vation district program, indicate. 
R. V. Crews formerly planted 
soybeans for grazing his hogs but 
this year turned 41 hogs, weigh- 
ing around 100 pounds each, on 


‘three acres of kudzu May 15 and 


grazed it until July 17 of this 
year. He reports that although 
he cut their feed in half they con- 
tinued to gain. 


“You could not give me soy- 
bean seed to plant for hogs. I 
figure one acre of kudzu is worth 
three acres of soybeans for graz- 
ing,” he said. 


W. EE. Bedsole used seven acres 
of kudzu from May 1 to August 
1 for grazing 69 shoats, seven 
brood sows, and four cows, and 
says that he is well pleased with 
results. 


“I would not take $100 per 
acre for the kudzu,’”’ Mr. Bedsole 
commented. ~ 


B. 8. Bedsole has been grazing 
34 hogs and one cow on. three 
acres of kudzu established on his 
farm three years ago as a part 
of his conservation program. 


“A few days after my cow 
started grazing on the kudzu her 
milk increased from two and one- 
half to four gallons a day on the 
same feed. We get 35 to 40 days 
earlier grazing from the kudzu 
than we could from soybeans,” he 
said. 


da, Kentucky, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

The sharp forty-year decline in 
this disease’s killing power is the 
best possible answer to any who 
may question the efficacy of 
smallpox vaccine. 


2 Pet ammsemeariit 
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eB My Family... And Vain 


By ELTA MAJORS 
Family Life and Child Care Specialist 


Wonder, Faith, Joy And 
Expectancy 


EV. RUSSELL G. CLINCHY 
has said “Christmas is the 
face of a child.” 

What is there “grown-ups” 
can learn about wonder, faith, 
joy, and expectancy as seen in 
the face of a child at Christmas? 

Look ’round about you. Al- 
though war clouds are hanging 
very low, the whole of nature is 
still something to wonder at. Yes, 
we also wonder at the glory of 
life as we see mothers carrying 
on with a smile for the sake of 
those at-home, while their hearts 
are aching for absent sons. 

We marvel at the endurance 
of men who are able to hold out 
in concentration camps, Guadal- 
canal and Stalingrad. Even ina 
war-torn world we find there is 
much to look on with wonder. 


Faith 

On Christmas day a little child 
has faith that Santa Claus will 
come, that gifts will be his. Adults 
remember—‘God so loved the 
world that He gave...” 


He gave His only begotten Son, 
not as a judge to sit at His right 
hand, but as a little Child cradled 
inamanger. He gave Him not as 
“The Everlasting Son of the 
Father” but as “The Brother of 
All Mankind.” 

What, then, should be our faith 
at Christmas time? 

Faith in the eternal goodness of 
things, faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the teachings of ‘The 


Brother of All Mankind,” faith 


in the fact that the Christmas 
carol, “Peace on Earth, Good 


Three Litters Of Pigs 
Raised In One Year 


“HREE litters of pigs farrowed 
within one year’s time is the 
record of a sow owned by T. L. 
Tyra of the Antioch Community, 
Marion County. 

The pigs were farrowed in Sep- 
tember, 1941; February, 1942; 
and August, 1942. Thirty-five 
pigs were farrowed and 25 raised. 
The first litter of six sold for 
$113, when five months old; the 
second of ten sold for $297, at six 
months; the present litter of nine, 
valued at $5 each, makes a gross 
for the year of $455. 


* * * 


Use the buttonhole stitch when 
sewing on snaps. This makes the 
snap more secure. Use cotton or 
mercerized thread rather than 
silk because the edges of the snap 
will cut silk. 


+ *  *% 


Use leather patches on the 
worn elbows of boys’ sweaters. 
These can also be sewed on new 
sweaters to prevent them from 
wearing through. 


Will to Men,” will live again and 
all the peoples of conquered coun- 
tries will raise their voices and 
sing it with a joy that knows no 
bounds. 


Joy and Expectancy 


On Christmas morning who can 
be sad if they let themselves fol- 
low the joy of a rollicking, care- 
free child as he tumbles out of 
bed to see what Santa Claus has 
brought? 

Share his joy—revel with him 
in the spirit of Dr. Clement C. 
Moore’s ““T’was the Night Before 
Christmas,” and as you do so, in 
your own heart, keep burning the 
light of hope, of expectancy that 
anew day will come—a day when 
the whole world will once again 
be inhabited by a free people. 

Until then—grown-ups see 
Christmas through the face of a 
child—with ‘‘wonder, faith, joy 
and expectancy.” 


Etowah Farmers Plan 
To Grow Own 
Legume Seed 


T least 21 farmers in Etowah 
County have made plans to 
produce their own vetch seed for 
1943 by agreeing to plant a total 
of 160 acres of Monantha vetch 
the past fall. 


If their yields are as good as: 


those obtained in the county last 
year, pointed out A. S. Matthews, 
assistant county agent, farmers 
should harvest at least 100,000 
pounds of seed next spring. 

The production of Monantha 
vetch seed was started in this 
county by a group of 10 4-H club 
boys who planted 11 acres of 
vetch last year and harvested 5,- 
381 pounds of seed. Success had 
by the 4-H club boys prompted 
these 21 farmers to plant Mon- 
antha vetch. 

* % * 

Dull knives annoy and irritate 
the housewife. Frequent use of 
a sandstone, coarse on one side 
and fine on the other side, will 
keep knife blades nice and sharp 
at all times. When using a hand- 
stone on a flat table place it on 
a damp cloth to keep it from slip- 
ping. 


* *« «* 
Pike County has organized a 
Bankers’ Agricultural Council 


with each bank in the county rep- 
resented. 


co 


fS 
\ HELP FEED THE ARMY 
WITH THE FOOD YOU SAVE 


THIS MONTH IN RURAL ALABAMA 


bd 


Girls of Beulah 4-H Club, Lee County, are enjoying the “Vita-Min- 
Go” game. This game tells players whether or not they are receiving 


proper foods in the daily diet. 


| They've Making It Pay | 


ERE are two Bullock County 
boys doing good 4-H club 
work and making it pay. 

These boys, Ernest, Jr., and 
James Roughton, began their 4-H 
club work by purchasing 13 ewes 
and a purebred Hampshire ram 
at a total cost of $61. 

During the first year they sold 
lambs and wool amounting to 
$33.84. This year they sold six 
wethers and wool amounting to 
$67.92, bringing their income 
from sheep for two seasons up to 
$101.76. Expenses amounted to 
$72.30, leaving a net income of 
$29.46. The flock now on hand 
is worth about $150. 


If the family has a habit of 
leaving bread crusts, or if for any 
reason dry bread accumulates, 
don’t throw it way, use it to make 
stuffings for meat and poultry. 

* * * 


If clothes are packed away in 
a trunk or large wooden box, a 
list of the contents should be past- 
ed on the inside of the lid. This 
may save hours of looking for a 
wanted article. 
ae * * 


Sugar and spice are doubly 
precious these days. To store 
well, they need clean, tight con- 
tainers—the kind that keep out 
dust, moisture, insects, and mice. 


Franklin Farmer's 


Flock Has Averaged 
75 Per Cent Production 


D. W. DUNCAN’S flock 
of 50 hens has averaged 
75 per cent production 
the year-round, laying a 
total of 12,050 eggs in 11 months. 
The eggs were sold for an ay- 
erage of 30 cents per dozen. 

Mr. Duncan’s income was 
$301.20 and his feed bill totaled 
$198, leaving him a net income of 
$103.20: This Franklin County 
farmer sold hatching eggs for a 
four months period and was paid 
40 cents a dozen for them. 

Mr. Duncan followed a clean, 
sanitary care and management 
program and fed his hens protein 
supplement and corn meal which 
was grown onthe farm. He used 
100 pounds of 32 per cent pro- 
tein supplement to 150 pounds of 
corn meal and in addition gave 
the birds grain each night. Ample 
green feed was also furnished. 


* * * 


Cranberries are here. Make 
them into cranberry pie, cranber- 
ry pudding, cobbler, shortcake, 
or even a cranberry punch. For 
best results in preparing cran- 
berries, sort them before using. 
Even a few poor berries may give 
a bitter taste to the finished prod- 
uct. 


~~ 
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AAA Piactiews That Can 
Be Done This Winter Listed 


(Continued from page 1) 


peanuts) and to mixtures of small 
grains and winter legumes if the 
mixture contains at least 25 per 
cent by weight of winter legumes. 

For winter legumes or mixtures 
of winter legumes and _ small 
grain, these materials should be 
applied at or before time of seed- 
ings. 

In the case of lespedeza or cro- 
talaria seeded with fall-seeded 
small grain, the material must be 
applied between March 15 and 
June 15, 1948. 

The materials may be applied 
to volunteer crotalaria or volun- 
teer lespedeza if applied between 
March 1 and June 15. 

Payment will not be made for 
applying these materials to sum- 
mer legumes if followed by a crop 
planted prior to fall of 19438. 

The crops to which the ma- 
terial is applied must not be seed- 
ed or grown with an intertilled 
crop. Winter legumes seeded in 
row-crop middles are considered 
grown alone. 

In the case of basic slag, 80 
per cent must pass through a 100 
mesh sieve. 


Application of Ground 
Limestone—$2.50 Per Ton 

The materials must be evenly 
distributed. The rate is based on 
materials with 90 per cent cal- 
cium carbonate equivalent. If 
materials of lower grade are 
used, sufficient additional quan- 
tities must be applied to furnish 
calcium carbonate equivalent 
thereto. 

The materials below are con- 
sidered equivalent to one ton of 
ground limestone: ) 

1,200 pounds of burned lime- 
stone; 1,400 pounds, hydrated 
lime; 2,000 pounds, ground oys- 
ter shells; 3,000 pounds’ calcium 
silicate slag; 4,000 pounds, Selma 
chalk; 2,400 pounds of Ocala 
limestone; 2,000 pounds of pulp 
mill waste lime. 

The liming materials must be 
of sufficient fineness so that 90 
per cent will pass through a 10- 
mesh sieve and 50 per cent 
through a 60-mesh sieve, except 
that only 60 per cent of the cal- 


cium silicate slag must pass nated and approved production 


through a 40-mesh sieve; provid- 
ed that materials considered by 


the Director of the Southern Di- 
vision to be the equivalent of the 


above in value may qualify. 


Establishing Permanent Cover 


Of Kudzu—$6 Per Acre 


Sound healthy crowns or seed- 
lings should be planted 314 feet 
apart, in center of beds 10 feet 
wide which have been prepared 
by breaking and harrowing. Such 
rows should not be more than 25 
feet apart. This spacing requires _ follo 
approximately 500 plants per 1s required: 


acre. / 
Planting should begin abou 


February: 1 in the southern part 
of the State and February 15 in 


the northern part of the Stat 
and be completed before activ 
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growth begins. Weeds and grass 
must be controlled. 

On steep slopes, kudzu should 
be planted 814 feet apart on 
maintained terrace ridges. 

Where kudzu is planted along 
gullies, plants should be set 3% 
feet apart on well-prepared firm 
soil about six feet from the bank 
of the gully. ‘ 

In determining the acreage of 
kudzu where it is planted only on 
the terrace ridges or in. rows 
along gullies, each row will be 
considered to occupy a strip 25 
feet wide. 
= There must be a survival of 3850 
plants per acre. 

In all cases, either 200 pounds 
of 16 per cent superphosphate 
(or its equivalent), 200 pounds of 
complete fertilizer, or one ton of pre 


ficers of the Alabama Council of Home Demonstration Clubs 
for 1840044 shown are (left to right) Mrs. R. E. Robertson, eee 
sident; Mrs. Frank Baker, Montevallo, secretary; Mrs. J. P. Deer 
barnyard manure per acre must ton, Pinckard, treasurer; Mrs. C. E. Satie sll aioe reer inate one 
be applied in rows with thé kud- Mrs. James McInnis, Montgomery, par chia aE Ba: Pere ieraeat 
Y slants. shown in the picture are: Mrs. I. W. Boyd, ivingston, Ist v “P. 
seen dent; Mrs. Ben Shelton, Flatrock, 2nd vice-president; Mrs. . H. 
Establishing a Stand of White Hinshaw Huntsville, Mrs. H. N. Murdock, Coffee Springs, Mrs. Griel 
Dutch Clover—$2 Per Acre McPherson, Hayneville, and Mrs. Jeff Traylor, Woodland, directors. 

A well prepared seedbed 


should be made prior to seeding. 
ig least five ounda of seed white Dutch clover, 2 pounds. 
should be planted and grown On lime lands of the Black Terraces | . 
alone. Fall planting should be Belt: Not to exceed 34, cent per linear 
between September 15 and No- Dallis grass, 10 pounds; black foot. 
vember 15 and spring plantings jedic, 10 pounds; white Dutch The terrace system ia not tobe 
should be between February 15 clover, 2 pounds. considered complete until proper 
and March 15. A sufficiently Seeding must be on a firm seed- terrace outlets are constructed 
well-distributed stand must be bed which has been prepared by and protected. Terrace systems 
obtained which will assure com- breaking, disking, or harrowing. should be so planned that natural 
plete coverage of the area the fol- All brush, shrubs, and trees (ex- drainageways will be used as dis- 
lOWaHe Veer: cept for shade) must be removed. posal areas. Terraces should out- 
White Dutch clover must be Except on lime lands of the Jet individually upon well-pro- 
fertilized at or prior to the time Black Belt, one ton of limestone tected sod, meadows, wooded 
per acre should be applied to areas, or into sodded channels. 
sandy soils and up to three tons Terraces on 12 per cent slope 
on clay soils. At least 300 pounds must be not more than 44 feet 
of 16 per cent superphosphate apart or on two per cent slope not 
(or its equivalent) or 600 pounds more than 140 feet apart. Ter- 
of basic slag should be applied races showing overtopping or ex- 
per acre. cessive erosion or in the channel 
Receipts for seed purchased will not qualify. 
will be required. Payment for A minimum water carrying ca- 
this practice will not be made un- pacity of six square feet cross 
til a satisfactory seasonal cover section is necessary for settled 
of the recommended clovers and. terraces. 
grasses is established. Satisfac- Payment will not be made for 
tory seasonal cover means suf- terraces.constructed on land with 
ficiently well-distributed plants an average slope of over 12 per 
showing healthy growth that will cent. 
assure reseeding. 


Clearing, Cleaning Up, and Pre- 
paring for Establishing a Per- Pastures Phosphated 


manent Pasture—$5 Per Acre h imately 100,000 
: F the approximately , 
The area must not carry a O acres of pasture in Bullock 


stand of potential timber trees es. ) 
i i igi- County it is estimated that 50 per 
of desirable species and the orig County Th eee nce on saaieted 


at least (a) 300 pounds of 16 ya) condition of the area must be cent, ( 4 
nae : ane eee Roathats per gych that a satisfactory sod could within the aerate yeete Ap- 
acre and (except on the lime not be established nor the area proximately 7 Y Onsiy ee 
soils of the Black Belt) 500 owed without the removal of . cent superphosp a oa ee this 
pounds of ground limestone per prysh, vines, loose stones, and used by farmers during 
acre, or (b) 500 pounds of basic trees, ‘ penee suis Uh RE Rares 
slag per acre. é under this practice ig 
os Se arane seeded in Hecoraande has been the AAA program under 
which farmers can obtain phos- 


vith the specifications for per- n I ( 
anent wastes seeding practice phate against their conservation 
payments. 


during the 1943 program year. 
The land after established to i ge ate 


‘manent pasture must be : 
PEED of carrying at least one To keep the flavor CeO eg 
animal unit for each two acres and turnips mild, leave the ke 
‘ tle uncovered. To speed the cook- 


i asture season of at e 
ae five eee ing of others, put on the lid. 


Construction of Standard 


Figure Your Allowance 


ERE’S how to figure your farm 

production practice allow- 
ance—formerly the soil building 
allowance: 

Multiply cropland acres by $1; 
multiply acres of fenced non-crop 
open pasture land on farm in 1942 
by 25¢; multiply acres of commer- 
cial orchards on the farm in 1942— 
excluding tung orchards—by $1.50. 
Add these to get allowance. 

If farm has tung orchards, add 
on to the above calculation the 
smaller of $5 per acre of tung or- 
chards or the amount earned by 
carrying out in tung orchards desig- 


practices. 
_————_——_— 


of seeding with the equivalent of 


Establishing Permanent 
Pastures—$6 Per Acre 
The following seeding per acre 


Dallis grass, 10 pounds; annual 
t lespedeza, 10 pounds; white 
Dutch clover, 2 pounds—or Dallis 
grass, 5 pounds; orchard grass, 
e 5 pounds; bluegrass, 5 pounds; 
e annual lespedeza, 10 pounds; 


—_* 
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Bond Sale Monday 


OVER THE TOP 


FOR VICTORY 


with 
UNITED STATES WAR 


BONDS» STAMPS 


VOLUME 46 


NINE YEAR SENTENCE 
APPEALED BY BENTON 
fAndalusia, Ala., Dec, 7— 


Brings Large Crowd; Andalusay Ala, Deo 1 
Quota Is Doubled Wivell ne Charles W. 


was sentenced to 
serve nine years today on a 
The Elba Postoffice’s sup-|charge of first degree man- 
ply of Defense Bonds was|slaughter. 
exhausted and would-be] Benton immediately gave 
purchasers had to apply to|notice of appeal and Judge 
Kiba Exchange Bank last] Robert S. Reid fixed his bond 
Monday when between four|at $5,000. He was originally 
and five thousand persons|charged with murder, but 
attended the bond sale and/the jury reduced the charge. 
war anniversary rally in the The jury reported its ver- 
Court House Square. dict at 3 p. m., today after 
Dozier Roberts, bond sale|considering the case since 4 
chairman for the Elba Divis-|p. m. Friday, except for re- 
ion of Coffee County, was|cesses for eating, sleeping 
jubilant Monday afternoon|and a special Sunday holi- 
as he estimated the day’s} day. Mizell, prominent 
sales as between $70,000.00|/banker and businessman of 
and $75,000.00. Opp, was killed last Fall. 
‘Cooperating with Mr.| Benton was tried in January 
Roberts and A. C. Dunaway,|for the slaying, but the case 
county superintendent of ed-| resulted in mistrial after the 
ucation, who had declared a|jury stayed out 60 hours. 
school holiday, were military Peat a =. 
officers from Camp Rucker. 


To them go a major share Chairmen For Better 
of the credit for the day’s A ° 
suecess, coroner HHOMes Campaign 
cer'of the armored division [AK Being Selected 


Attending were 
at Camp Rucker; Major 
Garrison and Lieutenant} Chairmen for this year’s 
Noe, in charge of the several] campaign for Better Homes 
tanks parked for inspection| among the rural club women 
at the corners of the public|of Coffee County have been 
Square; and men of the com/announced to date as fol- 
pany. Music was furnished|lows: Calvary, Mrs. Carl 
by the Wildcat (81st) Div-| Brooks; Wesley Chapel, Mrs 
ision Band. Shirley Carpenter; Basin, 

Chaplain Kaufman made] Mrs. F. E. Meek; Ino, Mrs. 
the introductory appeal for/Searecy Fuller; Curtis, Mrs. 
the purchase of bonds and|Odell Cotney; Pleasant 
stamps; Lt. Yeoman, who|/Ridge, Mrs. L. A. Forehand; 
conducts the bond sales at|Newbia, Mrs. Esther Pres- 
the post, and Corporal Mc-|cott; Victoria, Mrs L. L. 
Dill, auctioneer, conducted|Cardwell; Mt. Gilead, Mrs. 
the sales. As the interest)Itoy Johnson; Evergren, Mrs 
and enthusiasm grew, old|J. B. Grimes; Rhoades, Mrs. 


“folding money” as high in|J Tayla Wise; Kinston, Mrs. | 


denomination as $100 was|Dewey Hataway; Asbury, 
brought forth from secret}Mrs Nora Miller. 
pockets and school children| These women and their 
contributed their bits. fellow workers expect to 
Those in charge estimated |equal or surpass their 1942 
that 98 per cent of the high|record which won for them 
school students purchased a|the Merit Award Certificate 
25 cent stamp and a like/from the National Better 
percentage of the elementa-|Homes office. Only ten 
ry students a 10c stamp. counties in the entire coun- 
The December quota for|try won this signal honor, 
the entire county was set at|which was based on the 
$41,000.00 which was more] points of: Number of per- 
than doubled by the Elba/sons reached through the 
territory alone. program ; number of lectures 
The November quota was| demonstrations, exhibits and 
$44,000.00. Purchases for|/contests held and the co- 
the month amounted to/]operation of civic groups and 
$56,387.50. Elba bought|the community as a whole. 
$18,962.00; and Enterprise} A total of 365 families 
$37,425.00. J. A. Huey is|were reached in the cam- 
chairman in the Enterprise|paign waged by 24 clubs in 


division. an effort to improve the 

- —_———_ homes and living conditions 
ELBA FFA CHAPTER MET] of farm families. Miss Ma_ 
LAST WEDNESDAY mie B. Mathews was county 


————— chairman. 

The Elba Chapter Future SaaS See 
Farmers of America held its}MT. GILEAD CLUB MEETS 
regular meeting in the Vo- seat 
cational building Wednes-| The Mt. Gilead women 
day of last week. 35 mem-|met Monday, December 7, 
bers answered present tothe with Mrs. Lizzie Catrett. 
roll call. After a short bus-|There were 14 members 
iness session and report of|present and Miss Reddoch 
committees, the following|gave a very interesting les- 
program was given: Charles}SOn On canning nuts and 
Bryan on “Outstanding|making peanut butter. 
Things Being Done by FFA}| After the lesson the hos- 
Boys”; Hollis Kelly gave the|tess served delicious refresh- | 
chapter some riddles to work|ments. The meeting ad- 
out; Delma Bryan gave|journed to meet next month 
jokes. with Mrs. Enzor Johnson. 

pene next peeur es of ie Reporter. 
chapter wi e Wednesday SSS 
morning, December 18, at|_. Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. 
which time plans will be| Vaughan and son, Donald, 
worked out for the Christ-|of Lafayette, were guests of 
mas party to be held with|lba relatives during the 
the F. H. A.—Reporter. | week end. 


Mortgages and Rent Notes for 


Go to Church Sunday !_ |sale at The Clipper office. 


Your Winter Driving 


Will be more satisfactory if your crankcase ‘is filled with 
the proper grade of Oil—and be sure it is KOOLMOTOR. 


It’s time to change for winter driving, and-we have every- 
thing you need to keep your car properly lubricated, including 
attendants who know how and the very best lubricants. Call 
us and we'll fix you up for better driving. 


ELBA OIL COMPANY 


F. F. CLARK, Mgr. - PHONE 33. - ELBA, ALA. 
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THE ELBA CLIPPEP...... 


Farmers Urged To 
Vote For Marketing 
Quotas Saturday 


Farm leaders in the state 
have this to say about the 
cotton marketing quota ref- 
erendum which is to be held 
in the county on next Sat- 
urday, December 12, 

JOE N. POOLE, State 
Commissioner-Elect of Agri- 
culture and Industries: “I 
endorse quotas on cotton 
production for next year. If 
marketing quotas are not 
enforced there will be no 
loans; and no loans mean 
no floor under prices... In 
Brazil the current market is 
9¢ or about half the A,neri- 
can price where louns are 
now available at 90 per cent 
parity ... By planting fewer 
acres to cotton, more land, 
labor and equipment will be 
available to produce food.” 

WALTER L. RANDOLPH 
President, Alabama Farm 
Bureau: ‘The issue (of the 
referendum) is the price of 
cotton in 1943... If farmers 
vote down quotas, no loans 
on cotton will be made by 
the Government in 1948... 
Vote to keep the loans to 
protect the price ofcotton.”’ 

P. O. DAVIS, Director of 
Extension Service, A. P. L.: 
‘Sound price floor under 
products and _ production 
control are two major essen- 
tials in a sound agricultural 
program. Without the sec- 
ond the first is impossible; so 
without either the program 
is not sound. I continue to 
advocate a combination of 
fair prices and production 
control,” 

With cotton quotas the 
Government can make loans. 
If there are no quotas there 
can be no loans. Loans 
have, in the main, made the 
price of cctton what it is 
today. 

Farmers are urged to go 
to their voting place on Sat- 
urday, December 12, be- 
tween the hours of 8:00 A. 
M. and 5:00 P. M. and vote 
on this important question. 

Voting places in the coun- 
ty are as follows: 

Beat 1—Perry’s Store. 

Beat 2—J. W. Grimes’ 
Store. 


Beat 83—C. L. Marler’s! 


Store, Fountain Lee’s Stare. 
Beat 4—Newbia, Antioch 
Church. 
Beat 5—Bluff Springs, 
Beat 6—Elba Courthouse. 
Beat 7—Goodman, Mc- 
Call’s Store, Shelly L. Walls 
Store. 
Beat 8—Mt. Pleasant, Roy 
Brunson’s Store. 
Beat 9—New Brockton 
Mayor’s Office. 
Beat 10—Victoria, Chest- 
nut Grove. 
Beat 11—New Hope. 
Beat 12—Tabernacle. 
-Beat 14—Ed Lambert’s 
Store, Holley’s Store. 
Beat 15—Zion Chapel 
Community Building. 
Beat 16—W .G. Steph- 
ens’ Store. 
Beat 17—Enterprise Court 
House. 
Beat 18—Kinston City 
Hall. 
Beat 19—O. O. Cooper’s 
Store. 
Beat 20—Basin School. 
Beat 21—Piney Grove. 
Beat 22—Wise School. 
Beat 23—Fairview School 
Hugh D, Sexton, 
County Agent. 


EVERY PERSON MUST 
HAVE RATION BOOK 1 


Birmingham, Dec. 7—Ex- 
tension of rationing into new 
fields makes it absolutely 
imperative that citizens ob- 
tain War Ration Book No. 1 
on or before December 15. 
Otherwise they will not be 
able to obtain War Ration 
Book No. 2, the all-purpose 
book. 

Office of Price Adminis- 
tration officials pointed out 
that Book No: 1 is necessary 
now for the purchase of su- 
gar and coffee, and that any 
other food items to be ra- 
tioned in the future can be 
purchased only with Book 
No. 2, 
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ARIS Home Orchard Is 
Recommended By 


Elba FFA Chanter 


MAJOR FARRIS IN FORT 
SILL OFFICERS SCHOOL 


HENRY DORSEY GOES TO 
FORT SILL FOR COURSE 


First Lieutenant Henry A. 
Dorsey, of Elba, is entering 
a Batvery Olficer Course in 
the Field Artillery School at 
Fort Sill, Okla., according to 

Do you have a home or-]information received by ‘The 
chard? Then you should be} Clipper Monday, 
taking care of it. If you do Lieutenant Dorsey — has 


Major F. A. Farris has 
gone to Fort Sill, Okla, to 
attend Field Officers School 
according to a note to The 
iClipper received Monday. 
He wishes his paper sent 
to his new address. Major 
Farris has been on duty at 


Camp Shelby, Miss., during|not have a home orchard,|been stationed at Camp 
the past several months. then you should be doing|Gruber, Oklahoma, for some 

—_—— — your part by putting one out}/months. Friends will be in- 
COFFEE REPORTED ONE|to help furnish the fruit|terested to learn that he is 


needed by your family. 

If you are not taking care SIPS E 
of your home orchard you|ST. CECILIA MUSIC 
should follow the practices| CLUB MEETS— 
of the members of the Elba 
Chapter Future Farmers of| The November meeting of 
America by doing the fol-|the younger group of music 
lowing: pupils was held on Wednes- 

First, you should be sure|day afternoon in the home 


T. B. CASE IN SEPTEMBER at Fort Sill. 

Montgomery, Dec. 8—One 
case of Tuberculosis was 
reported in October from 
Coffee County, the State De- 
partment of Health an- 
nounced today. 

Cases reported during the 


Registration For 


PAY DAY 
WAR 


_J9,BOND DAY 
STOP SPENDING-—SAVE DOLLARS 


NUMBER 26 


Young Men Starts 
Friday, December 12 


The registration dates for 
all male persons who have 
attained their 18th birthday 
will be as follows: 


(a) Those who were born 
on or after July 1, 1924, but 
not after August 31, 1924, 
shall be registered on any 
day during the week com- 


mencing Friday, December 
11, 1942, and ending Thurs- 
day, December 17, 1942, at 
the Local Board Office. 

(b) Those who were born 
on or after September 1, 
1924, but not after October 


month from the entire state 
totaled 2382, as compared 
with a total of 305 for Sep- 
tember and a total of 203 
for November in 1941. 


Mrs. Pittman Named 
Chairman For Home 
Salvage Campaign 


Mrs. J. E. Pittman, of En- 
terprise, has been appointed 
home salvage chairman for 
Coffee County by Thomas 
Bragg, of Birmingham, chair 
man of the Alabama Salvage 
Committee 


Mrs. Pittman, appointed 


on nomination of Hugh D., 


Sexton, county salvage chair 
man, has been asked to de- 
vote special attention to 
getting under way the tin 
can salvage program and 
the salvaging of discarded 
silk and nylon hosiery. 

Housewives all over Ala- 
bama and throughout the 
pation are being asked to 
turn in their worn out silk 
and nylon hose at any retail 
store selling hosiery (all 
such stores having been re- 
quested to set up collection 
boxes marked “Hosiery 
Collection Depot’). 

The acute shortage of tin 
calls for saving every tin can 
opened in every home and 
restaurant, with the follow- 
ing steps necessary: 

(1) Almost sever BOTH 
ends of the tin can; (2) 
Leave enough metal attach- 
ed to fold both ends in; (3) 
Wash the empty can and 
remove the label; (4) Fold 
in BOTH ends; (5) Flatten 
the tin can by stepping on 
it or simply mashing it by 
hand; (6) Place it in a car- 
ton or other receptacle han- 
dy for being picked up, if 
such arrangements are made 
by the local salvage com- 
mittee members, or delivery 
at a designated depot. 

Leaders are being named 
and committees appointed 
to work in the towns of Elba, 
New Brockton and Enter-| 
prise. Further information 
concerning the campaign 
will be published at a later 
date. Start saving these 
articles now. 


TWO ELBA BOYS ARE 
AT CAMP CARRABELLE 


Private Wallace G. Davis, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Davis, of Route 3, Elba, is 
with the Engineers, and Pvt. 
Fred Hataway, son of Mrs. 
Maggie Hataway, of Route 
3, Elba, is with the Head- 
quarters Detachment Station 
Complement, at Camp Car- 
rabelle, Florida. 

Private Davis and Private 
Hataway were stationed at 
Fort McPherson, Ga,, before 
their transfer to the Florida 
Camp. Under the command 
of Colonel Walter E. Smith, 
Camp Carrabelle is located 
on the Gulf, 50 miles south 
west of Tallahassee. 


GOING TO DOTHAN 


Owen Chapman, who has 
been with Elba Hatchery 
since it’s organization, will 
sever his connection with 
the business after next Sat- 
day. He has accepted a po- 
sition with Alabama State 
Hatchery at Dothan and will 
go to that city on January 1 
to assume his new duties. 


‘like to 


are killing your 


the tree. 


ulsion and 
tree to kill the borer. 


can buy 


remove, 
the borer. 


ods listed above 
have in your orchard 


prune 
your trees. 


of water and spray 


scale kills more 


other disease. 


place and buy fruit trees and 
start you an orchard. Every 
year at this time the Elba F. 
F, A. orders fruit trees for 


in the community who would 
start an orchard. 
These trees will be purchas- 
ed at cost plus’ freight. 
you are planning on putting 
out an orchard see one of the 
FFA members and let him 
help you plan your orchard 
and purchase your trees. 


BOYS AND GIRLS HELP 
IN VICTORY CAMPAIGN 


An estimated total of 
1,200 4-H Club boys and 
girls have contributed a 
large ‘V’ to Coffee County’s 
Victory Campaign. 

These clubsters have con- 
tributed 43,446 pounds of 
scrap metal and 15,786 


pounds of scrap rubber to 


offee County’s salvage 
Campaign since it was in- 
stituted. In addition to that 
accomplishment, 134 club 
members have bought a 
total of $1,024.40 worth of 
Defense Stamps. 


‘What You lay With 
WAR BONDS 


Wishful thinking will not halt Hit- 
ler’s tyranny, nor will “spare- 
change”’ financing give us the mon- 
ey necessary to win this war. So 
start today investing in your coun- 
try’s War Bonds with ten percent or 
more of your earnings. 


Wishful thinking will not help you 
to buy that new furniture when the 
war is won. But your money saved 
in War Bonds will. Join the Payroll 
Savings Plan at your office or fac- 
tory. Let's ‘‘Top that Ten Percent.” 

U.S. Treasury Department 


to get rid of the borers that 
trees just 
below the ground. This can 
be done by digging around 
the tree and taking an ice 
pick or sharp pointed knife|tractive decoration 
und removing the borer from | home 
Or on young trees 
under 5 years old, you can|order by the president, Gen-lon or after November ily 
buy ethylene dichloride em- 
put around the;business session conducted.!pey 31, 1924. shall be regis- 
On|The secretary read minutes|tered on any day during the 
trees over 5 years old you|of the last meeting and] period commencing Satur- 
paradichloroben-|called the roll 
zene and put around the tree}member responded with the] ending Thursday, December 
and cover up with dirt and|name of a composer and his 31, 1942, at the Local Board 
leave for 30 days and then|birthplace 
and this will killjcommittees were heard. (d) During the  eontin- 
You should be if 
sure to use one of the meth-| Christmas meeting to be held|those who reach their 18th 
and savejin the home of Carolyn|pirthday on or after Jan- 
the trees that you already| Vaughan with 


Now is the time to be us-;!members 
ing up some of the spare|Jane Spurlin, Gennette Flem|not be held at 
time you have and prepare ajing, Anne Dunaway, Ann|pbuilding 


themselves and anyone else|Vaudine Walker, Mary Lou 


If|kins and Mrs. Arden Brad- Brae, 


of Anne Dunaway with Sam- 31, 1924, shall be registered 
mie Blue and Gennette} on any day during the week 
Fleming serving as_ joint commencing Friday, Decem- 


hostesses. 


Lovely fall flow-|per 18, 1942, and 
ers were 


arranged in at- Thursday, 
of the} 4942, 
Office. 

The meeting was called te MRA , 
: ANG was ca “0 (c) Those who were born 


ending 
December 24, 
at the Local Board 


nette Fleming, and a short}1924, but not after Decem- 


when each| day, December 26, 1942, and 


teports of the] Office. 


Dlanacwara ; IAG 
Plans were made for the} yance of the present war, 


Helen Bras- uary 1, 1943, will register 


¢ / . of ayy ¢ ; 
well and Anne Payne as|on the day they attain their 


Now is also the time to|joint hostesses. Names were} 18th anniversary of the day 
the trees you have|drawn for gifts for the tree] of their birth; provided that 
and spray for the San Jose|at the next meeting. 
scale that you will find on|Dunaway led an interesting} fajjs on ‘Sunday 


Anne}in the event their birthday 
or a legal 


) This spray is}program on Stephen Collins holiday they will register on 
mixed by using one part of|Foster and 
Oil Emulsion to twenty parts;sang a group of 


then the club/the day following. 
the com- All registrations will be at 


your|poser’s best loved songs as|/the Local Board Office and 
trees any time during Dec-|the concluding number. will be conducted in the 
ember or January. San Jose 
fruit trees 
in Coffee County than any|hot chocolate, sandwiches ception that the registra- 


During the social hour the|game manner as 


previous 
hostessess served 


delicious |yegistrations with the ex- 


and cakes to the following|tions will take place at the 
present: Betty|Local Board Office and will 
any school 
as has been the 
Fox, Moselle Allday, Anne|eustom heretofore, 

Payne, Sammie Blue, Jane 

Farris, Patsy Mullins, Alice} MR, WALDROP AND MISS 
Marie Spurlin, Sara Poole,/BRAE ARE MARRIED 


Plant, Helen Braswell, Car-| A marriage of much in- 
olyn Vaughan, Eva Ann/terest was that of Mr. Homer 
Watkins, Roy Frances Wat-| Waldrop to Miss Ollie Mac 
both of Pensacola, 
ley. Fla. The ceremony was a 
a quiet event and took place 
FREAK CANE Sunday, November 29, at the 
SS home of Rey. B. F. Pierce 
Mr. Pete H. Hudson, well}in Opp. Pee 
known Northwest Coffee} The btide was lovely in a 
farmer, left at The Clipper] costume of Navy blue. 
office Saturday a_ stalk of| Mr. and Mrs. Waldrop 
cane which is out of the or-|will make their home in 
dinary. About a foot from] Pensacola where both have 
the ground two well matured positions. Mr. Waldrop for- 
stalks branch off the main merly made his ‘home in 
stalk, Mr. Hudson stated/Elba where he has many 
that he found two or three| friends. He is a son of Mr. 
such freaks in his patch. and Mrs. J. S. Waldrop. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
SAVE THOSE TIRES! 


If your wheels are properly bal- 
anced and aligned your tires will 
last longer—and that is the most 
important thing right now to a 
majority of people. We have 
Special equipment and trained 
mechanics and if you want to put 
more miles in your tires come in 
and let us test them and see if 
they are properly balanced and 
aligned. Keep them properly in- 
flated, too, 


DORSEY 


ee 
All Kinds of Auto Accessories, 
Tires, Etc. 


Sales—CHEVROLET—Service 


Safety And Security 


0 


Money kept at home between mattresses or in other hid- 
ing places is not safe from burglars, fire or other loss. Our 
bank offers you safety and security for your surplus funds. 
Your deposits are insured by the Government and you can 
draw it out along as you need it. Open an account today and 
keep your money where it is “Safe and Secure.” 


YOURS FOR BETTER BANKING SERVICE 


ELBA EXCHANGE BANK 


J. E. BRUNSON, Pres. £. G. BRAGG, Vice-Pres. 


T. B. BRYAN, Cashier 
LUNA DELLE RINGO, Assistant Cashier 


